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Dwellings, and the 
Union 
Chargeability. 


T is sometimes dif- 
ficult to say in the 
case of a particular 


that is an instal- 
ment only, whether 
it should, with a 
view to progress, 
be accepted or re- 
jected. We felt in 
this position during 
the discussion in 
both Houses of 
Parliament, of the 
Union Chargea- 
bility Bill, which, 
before our number appears, will have become 
law. Meant to aid in the correction of the 
inequality that exists between the demand for 
places of residence of the least expensive sort, 
and the supply of them, as well as in the ame- 
lioration in other ways of the condition of the 
humbler classes of the people, it is a measure 
the objects of which must necessarily interest 
us deeply. The difticulty we have referred to 
arises from experience of the delays, sometimes 
approaching a life-time, that separate the en- 
tire accomplishment of a work of social im- 
provement in which legislation is required, from 
the period of general agreement as to the neces- 
sity of some measure ; and which delays often 
appear to be caused by the confirmation given by 
an Act of Parliament to an original falling short 
in the grasp of the whole question. Of the 
whole desired reform in the system of chargea- 
bility of the poor, the Bill now passed is, we 
consider, but a very slight instalment. But the 
discussion of it has been the means of register- 
ing pledges of further reform, and of showing 
what are the points which yet require attention. 

The object of the measure has been succinctly 
stated as to give the labourer a wider range, 
and a freer scope for making the most of his in- 
dustry. Thus, that unfortunate state of things 
alluded to above, and a constant subject of com- 
ment and illustration in the Builder, by which 
the labourer is either domiciled worse than the 
cattle, or is compelled to waste his strength in 
daily walks of eight or twelve miles, it is hoped 
will be ameliorated. It is hoped that amongst 
the circumstances which involve the difficulty 
that the labourer has in procuring a dwelling not 
directly hurtful to him, or a dwelling of any 
kind, will not in future be found the particular 
deficiency that has resulted from the discourage- 
ment given by many landowners, to the building 
of cottages, under the apprehension of increased 
charge upon the rates. 

During the discussions upon the Bill, it was 
contended that allegations respecting an actual 
destruction of cottages had no foundation, at 
least as regards the last few years; or that 
where cottages had been destroyed, they had 
been replaced by others. These last giving 
better accommodation than the equal number 
of cottages destroyed, it was argued, somewhat 
incautiously, that all that was necessary had 
been done. But, besides the provision for a 
greater number of persons, one of the improve- 





ments needed has been that of the allotment of 
a greater number of rooms to each family. New 
cottages ought to be larger than the old, 
although to provide for the same number of per- 
sons. It would require much space to explain 
the discrepancy between certain statements, and 
some of those of the report of Dr. Hunter which 
was so often referred to in the debates ; but it is 
not necessary to do so. It may, however, be 
mentioned in this place, that the figures of 
number of houses and increase of population 
were taken from the census returns. The re- 
port had not been intended to be quoted by Mr. 
Villiers in evidence of the condition of affairs 
which it was hoped to remedy. As to that con- 





measure of reform | 


demolished, they are often allowed to fall down 
| and are not rebuilt. 


'in a parish. On the other hand, the law is such | 
‘in number; so that the surplus of population 


dition, abundant other testimony was and had 
been adduced. It would, indeed, be quite 
| sufficient to rest the case for some legislation, 
| on the restricted statement that house-accommo- 
dation does not keep pace with the population, 
and upon evidence that where houses are not 





There are however parishes in which no new | 
houses are allowed to be built; and there are | 
certainly others in which houses have been pulled | 
down. Surely, a more stupid and harsh system | 
could not exist. Ifthe object have been a pecu- | 
niary gain by driving paupers out of a parish, | 


it is difficult to see how in the majority of 


instances, that has been attained, and therefore 
what exact improvement the change in the law | 
has to effect in the direction referred to. The | 


‘state of the law of settlement, even after the | 


passing of the Union Chargeability Bill, remains | 
unaltered. It is only promised, by Mr. Villiers, 

to be taken in hand shortly. The law is one} 
with which no one except a parish-officer seems | 
to profess acquaintance; indeed, we have heard 

the remark that no one but the late Mr. Baines 

knew much about it. It is worse than obscure : 

it is framed as though intended for cruel 

deception. This will appear in the sequel. 

Let us first explain further what the new Act 

aims at effecting. 

The Union Chargeability Act is based on the 
principle that the area of rating for the poor, 
should coincide with the area of management. | 
The union is taken as the unit of administration, 
instead of the parish. It is said that the Act 


will put an end to removal from parish to parish 


in the same union, and that the poor will be 


| removable only from union to union. 


The popular belief is that a settlement is ob- 
tained by residence of a certain number of years 


that a person may reside any number of years 


|in a parish, and not obtain a settlement in it. 
| Yet Mr. Villiers is reported to have said on one 
| occasion :—‘ The great source of settlement and | 


charge in parishes, is the residence of the poor. 
The poor obtain a settlement by residence, and | 


| their families derive their settlement from them. 
| Therefore, the great object, in order to keep | 
| down the poor, is to prevent them from residing 


in parishes.” Now, mere residence did not, and 
does not yet, give a settlement. The residence 
must be connected with something else,—pro- 
perty, or renting, or what it is not within our 
speciality to be able to explain. Moreover, the 
children of a person who has resided for a 
number of years in a parish, without having 
obtained a settlement in it, may be removed, on 
becoming chargeable, to the place where their 
grandfather was bound apprentice, or to one 
where their great-grandfather was hired and 
served fora year. But though mere residence 
will not confer a settlement, it seems understood 
to confer what is called irremovability, if con- 
tinued for the requisite time. This was not 
long ago five years; but in 1861, the period was 
reduced to three years; and it is now to be one 
year. The residence is said to confer the irre- 
movability in fact, and always; but with our 








knowledge of a case to which we shall refer, we 


do not see how this can be. However, it appears 
that whilst comparatively few paupers have 
gained a settlement, an important number have 
the irremovability. The maintenance of these 
last, without the Act just passed, has been 
chargeable on the common fund of the unions. 

Thus, it has been pointed out by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, it is difficult to see that a land- 
lord has been under any inducement to pull 
down cottages with the object so frequently 
referred to, or “how the introduction of 
union-chargeability will affect the matter.” 
An employer would have gained nothing by 
the pulling down, unless he could have driven 
his labourers, not only out of the parish, but 
out of the union, for their residence. This 
might be possible indeed in many cases, as mtear 
the border of a union, where the labourers might 
be driven into a town in a different union. The 
writer in the Gazette reasonably enough asks 
why, since the poor will be chargeable to the 
unions, and will be practically speaking re- 
movable only from union to union, the principle 
of union-settlements should not at once be 
recognised. He would have added to Mr. Vil- 
liers’s Bill a clause to this effect,—‘ Every 
person who is irremovable by reason of having 
resided three years in any union shall be settled 
in the parish from which he is irremovable,”— 
and says that thus nearly all the misery of the 
law of settlement would be swept away; since,— 
“It would realize the popular and perfectly just 
notion that there ought to be a substantial con- 
nexion between the pauper and his place of 
settlement, and it would enable a poor man to 
go out of the bounds of the union from which 
he is irremovable for some temporary purpose 
without thereby falling under the tender mer- 
cies of the law of settlement.” It is desirable 
that the man should be unfettered in his efforts 
to get the best price for his labour; but the 
labourer feels he is not free, so long as he is 
unable to move where he pleases without danger 
of losing his right to relief. 

In the Yorkshire 
there is a deficiency of cottages; but it is 


districts 
said 


circumstance that the de- 


manufacturing 


to arise from the 
mand has increased more quickly than it has 
ween possible to build. Such a case as that 
of some agricultural districts, where there is 
increasing population, but decreasing house- 
accommodation, is not met with. Of these last, 
some of the worst cases are produced by the 
system of the parishes where there are large 
landed proprietors resident. Pattern-villages 
are built ; but the cottages in them are restricted 


goes to increase the crowding in villages four or 
five miles away, where there are no restrictions. 
Now the aim of the Yorkshire manufacturer is 
to supply his mills with labour; and his mode 
of effecting this is by having cottages in the 
vicinity of his mills. As cottage-building doe 
not pay of itself, the landowner must be in- 
duced to look at the question in the same light 
as the other employer of labour. At present 
there is by no means an excess of labour in 
many districts; and some farmers have found 
an advantage in conveying their labourers, the 
four or five miles from their place of residence, 
on donkeys. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the em- 


| ployers, as distinct from landowners, and as 


represented by the Farmers’ Club in the Black- 
friars-road, were unanimously in favour of 
union-rating, and of the abolition of the law of 
parochial settlement. According to one state- 
ment from an attorney at Swindon, quoted by 
Mr. Villiers, the law has operated unfavourably 
upon the farmer, by diminishing the supply of 
labour; has led to the crowding of labourers 
into particular parishes to the exoneration of 
other parishes ; and has worked against the em- 
ployment of free labour and the best labour. 
The Rev. Mr. Huxtable has shown what are the 
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consequences when the wages of superior men 
are diminished, as in parishes where a certain 
amount of work has had to be distributed alike 
among all the labourers. He says, speaking of 
what we may now hope is a past state of things, 
‘Ifa few did a much greater quantity of work, 
and thereby earned higher wages, there would 
be so much less employment for the rest, so 
that there is really no encouragement for the 
superior labourer in the parish, nor can he carry 
his skill to another market; where there is no 
fit residence for him, and no provision in sick- 
ness and old age under the present system.” 
The Rev. Sir A. Henniker, incumbent of Thorn- 
ham, Suffolk, also as quoted by Mr. Villiers, 
stated that he knew of places in which, having 
noticed the diminution of cottages, he was in- 
formed that “the village was supposed to look 
pretticr with fewer cottages,” and that “the 
labouring class of men came from the adjoining 
parish.’”’ The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Talbot, Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions in Staffordshire, has 
“frequently observed that when a man who lived 
near his work came to be about 50 or 60, he 
was still fresh and active, while a man who 


in spite of the Commissioners in Lunacy, who 
were addressed without an hour’s delay, and who 
immediately took up the matter. Were it not 
obvious that the influence of the affections would 
go to assist in a cure, or otherwise in alleviating 
the condition of the patient, and also that watch- 
fulness on the part of relatives may be neces- 
sary to prevent ill-treatment even in county 
asylums, we could readily give evidence on 
those points from the reports themselves of the 
Commissioners. It seems that the original 
accident of birth in a place where the mother 
was living during only some weeks, led to a 
claim, many years afterwards, by the Surrey 
parish or union, against the Cornish one, and to 
the removal, which was the act of the latter. 
The mother has now not seen her son for three 
years; she has had noletter from him for thattime, 
and has only learned that he is suffering from an 
old disease, which may have had something to 
do with the mental disorder, and as to which the 
information that she could give would be im- 
portant. She has no means of earning a living 
in Cornwall, and has no hope of getting there to 
see her son, unless by the charity of friends, 





had to walk daily two miles to and from his 
employment was worn out by the time he attained 
that age. : He always found that 
the men who lived near their work preserved 
their strength for many years longer than those 
who resided two or three miles from it.” 


and for a very short visit. Now, how can such 


ja state of things as this which we have de- 
| scribed, be reconciled with “ irremovability,” or 
| with Christian charity ? Can it be reconciled 


with public policy and economy even? The 


In the | youth’s brother, if no other member of the 


debate on the late Mr. Baines’s Bill, it had been | family, may need treatment: thus, the remain- 


said by Mr. Ker Seymer, that in consequence of 
the law, 
and was returned to it a pauper, 100 were pre- 
vented from leaving home in search of work.” 
Some of the most important evidence adduced 
by Mr. Villiers was drawn from prize essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. It spoke of the 
practice of “clearing off cottages” as to be found 
in Somerset, of a system of depopulation as 
systematically carried on in some districts in 
Northamptonshire, of more cottages as wanted 
in numerous counties, of evils in health and 
morals from overcrowding, and of the useless 
wear and tear by long distances required to be 
traversed. Again and again is there some such 


observation, as that it “is the unfortunate policy | 


of the settlement law to offer inducements to 
the demolishing cottages where they are urgently 
required, and to the congregating them where 
they are not.” 

We must leave to others explanation of the 
discrepancy which there would seem to be be- 
tween “irremovability,” or that which has 
been acquired by simple residence of three 
years, and the fact that a person can be re- 
moved from the neighbourhood of his friends, 


hundreds of miles away, to a parish with which | 


he has had no relation except from having been 
born in it. But we happen to have the best 
reason to be acquainted with a case exceeding 
in the cruelty of it, any that we could have sup- 
posed possible under English law, and which 
shows that besides the cruelty, there is positive 
stupidity in the existing system. 

Some three years ago, a youth, who held at 
the time a subordinate position with a certain 
architect, became insane. He was then resi- 
dent, with his mother and younger brother, the 
latter an idiot, at a place where he had resided 
within a month or two of three years, in the 
suburbs of London, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames,—having previously resided for more 


“for one man who left his settlement | anything in this country be more stupid and 


ing son would be deported to Oxford. Can 


| uneconomical, leaving the cruelty out of the 
| question ? 

For all that the Union Chargeability Bill has 
| become an Act, we believe that the case which 
}we have described might be reproduced this 
| very year. All we learn of the probability that 
|the state of affairs will be eventually other- 
; Wise, is that Mr. Villiers is “ favourable” to 
| “the abolition of removal,” that he “does not 
| deny that it would be an immense advantage to 

get rid of this system of removal,’ and that 
he would be “ glad to see the system of settle- 
ment abolished.”—the present measure being 
proposed “as an instalment ;” and as this alone 
can we accept it. 








THE ROMAN CATACOMBS.* 


THE first impression, on descending into cata- 
combs, when the light of day is suddenly lost, 
and the eye follows the dim perspective of corri- 
dors lined with tier above tier of funeral niches, 
partially shown by the glare of torch-light, is 
one that chills and repels. Imagination calls up 
what Reason rejects, and sports, as if fascinated, 
with ideas of danger—mysterious, undefinable— 
corrected, indeed, by the higher associations and 
reminiscences that naturally take possession of 
the mind in any degree acquainted with that 
past so replete with noble examples from the 
story of those who here— 


of Ther in the hidden chambers of the dead, 
Our guiding lamp with fire immortal fed.” 


We may, perhaps, descend into these abysses 
from some lonely spot in the Campagna, whence 
the Vatican cupola is distinctly visible; and 
| certainly nothing could be more glorious, from 

the point of view of Roman Catholicism, than 





than five years in one parish in the north of | the confronting of such a monument to trium- 


London, and before that in different quarters of 
the metropolis. His mother whom he had helped 
to support and console, when the malady broke 
out, having no other course, sought the authori- 
ties of the Lambeth workhouse, and having 
answered all questions truthfully (some might 
say too much so), was allowed to bring her 
son, who was shortly afterwards transferred to 
the County Asylum, where his mother was able 
from time to time to visit him. It is now 
necessary to state that the youth was born in 
Cornwall. The brother was born in Oxford. 
The mother’s birthplace was in Devonshire ; 
but she had resided in London for twenty years 
or more. The father’s birthplace had been 
somewhere else. The youth remained at the 
Surrey Asylum for some months; but one day, 
the mother received a letter from the stewards’ 
clerk of that institution, informing her that 
three days later her son would be removed 
to the Cornwall County Asylum at Bodmin. 
Her assent was not asked. At the time named, 
which happened to be over the period of three 


| phant religion with the dark and rudely-adorned 
subterraneans once serving as sanctuaries of the 
primitive church of this centre, subsequently 
| raised into such proud ecclesiastic supremacy ! 
| Another thought, that may spring from this 
| range of antiquarian study, and invest its objects 
| with still deeper interest, is that of a promise 
| for something higher than either Catholicism or 
_ Protestantism, in the Christianity of the future. 

In their primitive mode of interment, the 
|early Christians may be said to have taken, as 
| their model, the sepulchre of the Redeemer,—a 
cavern, with entrance closed by astone, in which 
usually but one body lay; and in the especially 
honoured tombs of martyrs, or other illustrious 
dead, the form called arcosoliwm, like an exca- 
vated sarcophagus, with arched niche above, 
supplied the norma for the later-adopted altar 
of solid stone (instead of the plain wooden table 
in earliest use), with relics inserted in a cavity 
under the mensa; the practice of consecrating 
the Eucharist over such martyr-tombs having 
passed into the univeral discipline of the Latin 








years from the date of taking up the residence 
im the parish in Surrey, her son actually was | 


taken away, both in spite of her protest, ond | 


church, through a decree of Pope Felix (269—275), 





* See p. 385, ante, 


ordering that henceforth all masses should be 
celebrated over such burial-places of the holy 
dead. 

** Altar quietem debitam 

Prestat beatis ossibus,” 
as Prudentius testifies to this ancient usage. 
From the same poet (“Hymn on St. Hippoly- 
tus”) we learn that these subterraneans were 
not originally, as we now find them, in total 
darkness, but lighted, however dimly, by those 
shafts (luminaria) still seen in many parts 
piercing the soil above our heads, though no longer 
in every instance serving for that purpose. The 
circumstances under which catacombs have been 
rediscovered within modern times, at the several 
points where we now descend into them, form a 
sufficiently singular detail in the story of their 
vicissitudes ; and it isremarkable that the period 
of the greatest religious conflict among Christian 
nations, was that which witnessed the revival of 
this long-forgotten testimony, conveyed in such 
striking monumental language, to the faith and 
practice of the primitive Church. Energetically 
as these hypogees were explored in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, little had been accom- 
plished, in comparison with the results attained 
within years quite recent, by any of those earlier 
undertakings ; and much of the fruit long since 
secured was lost through Vandalic spoliation or 
inexcusable neglect. It was on the 10th of 
December, 1593, that the first exploration was 
commenced by Bosio, in company with Pompeo 
Ugonio and others; and subsequently, between 
that year and 1600, were explored by the former 
all the subterraneans into which he could find 
access along the Appian, Salarian, Flaminian, 
Ostian, Latin, and Portuense Ways. In the 
library of the Oratorian fathers at Rome 
may be seen four large folio volumes of MS., 
entirely written by Bosio, and comprising the 
vast material for the work he did not live to 
produce. Another example of industry, in its 
results frustrated by fatal accident, was the 
compilation intended to comprise all the art- 
objects, epigraphs, and other details found in 
catacombs, on which Marangoni and Boldetti 
had been occupied for seventeen years, when the 
whole fell a prey to the flames in 1720; the 
few fragments saved being, however, turned to 
account by the former, whose energies proved 
dauntless even after that shock, and brought out 
* an appendix to his “ Acta S. Victorini,” Rome, 
1740. 

Bosio, in the course of his long labours, disco- 
vered only one grovp of sepulchres historically 
noted (in 1619); another such was found by 
Boldetti in 1720; and in 1845, Father Marchi 
had the merit of like discovery in regard to the 
tombs of the martyrs Protus and Hyacinthus. 
The catacombs called after the Christian matron 
Lucina, entered between the extramural basilicas 
of St. Paul and St. Sebastian, were discovered 
by the accidental sinking of the soil in 1688; 
and the opening of those of St. Tertullianus, 
on the Latin Way, in the year previous, was 
alike due to mere accident. In 1849, the 
Cavalier di Rossi began his task of directing 
works in two catacombs, for the costs of 
which a monthly subvention was assigned by 
the pope. Soon afterwards Pius 1X. appointed 
an “apostolic visitation,” for ascertaining the 
condition of all the Roman catacombs; and a 
more practically important step that soon fol- 
lowed was the creation of a “committee of 
sacred antiquities,” with charge and superin- 
tendence over all works and objects within that 
sphere, under whose direction the first excava- 
tions in catacombs were commenced in Novem- 
ber, 1851 ; by this arrangement being superseded 
the appointment made by decree of Pope Cle- 
ment XII., in 1672, for intrusting the care of all 
these hypogees to the cardinal-vicar, under the 
authority of whom, and that of the papal sacris- 
tan (a prelate), all excavations used to proceed, 
immediately directed by custodi as official depu- 
ties. Even whilst that earlier organization 
continued in force with respect to such under- 
takings, the loss and destruction of monuments 
from catacombs reflects most unfavourably. 

mi (after long experiences as assistant 
custode with Boldetti) tells us that thousands of 
epigraphs were taken from these cemeteries to 
the church of S. Maria in Trastevere ; seven cart- 
fuls to S. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini; two cartfuls 
to another 8. Giovanni, of this city ; yet, at the 
present day, only about a score of epitaphs are 
seen in the portico of the former, not one in either 
of the two latter churches above named. Maz- 
zolari (“Vie Sacre,” Rome, 1779), describes 
what he had himself seen, the deliberate destruc- 
tion of a corridor and cubiculum (sepulchral 
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chapel) in the catacombs of St. Lawrence, almost 
immediately after the reopening of that section 
in the long inaccessible cemetery on the Tibur- 
tine Way. 

The works carried on in such subterraneans 
near Rome within recent years have led to most 
interesting results. First of all may be classed, 
for importance, the discovery of the vast hypogee 
identified as that which took its name from St. 
Callixtus (pope, A.D. 218), though of origin still 
earlier; not founded, but enlarged, by that 
bishop ; and in which all the popes were interred 
during the third century, the first mention of 
this as a Christian cemetery, whose possession 
was legally guaranteed to the church, occurring 
under the reign of Septimus Severus. About 
two miles beyond the Appian Gateway stands, 
on an elevated ground, an old brick edifice with 
apse and vaulted roof, long used as a gardener’s 
store-house, now identified as the chapel raised 
for his own sepulchre by Pope St. Damasus. 
Near this were directed, in 1844, the researches 
that led to the opening of those long-unexplored 
catacombs at a short distance from the basilica 
of St. Sebastian, below which are entered other 
subterraneans long erroneously supposed to be 
the real Callixtan cemetery. Some years pre- 
viously had been found, near to this spot, a 
broken marble slab with the letters of an in- 
scription ——- NELIUS MARTYR;; and the disco- 
very of the tomb of St. Cornelius (pope, A.D. 
251), soon rewarded the labours here under- 
taken ; the missing fragment, with the letters 


and holding over his head a canopy of 
draperies, The Sacrifice of Abraham; the 
Sufferings of Job; the Fall of Adam and 
Eve; Daniel in the Lions’ Den; Christ enter- 
ing Jerusalem seated on an Ass; again seen 
before Pilate, who is washing his hands; the 
Denial of St. Peter, and the Arrest of that apos- 
tle, are the representations ranged around; but 
more curious still are the groups of sheep, 
minutely represented on the flat space between 
the arches of the lower file, serving to attest 
both the simplicity and earnestness of the minds 
to which such art-treatment could be addressed : 
for we see these animals performing a series of 
acts from both the Old and New Testaments, 
thus being naively admitted to personify Moses, 
John the Baptist, and the Redeemer himself. 
A sheep strikes water from the rock; a sheep 
performs the miracle of multiplying loaves; a 
sheep gives baptism to another of its kind; a 
sheep touches a mummy-like figure with a wand 
to represent the raising of Lazarus. In the 
Lateran Museum, the most interesting and com- 
plete series of reliefs is a large sarcophagus 
brought from St. Panul’s, on the Ostian Way, 
where it was probably placed at the time of the 
| rebuilding of that basilica, late in the fourth 
century. The groups here seen form a valuable | 
record of religious ideas, and of the interpreta. | 
tion of Scripture; but we are shocked to find | 
the traditional reverence of earlier days so soon | 
departed from in the admission, among the now 











Anicius, pretorian prefect, who died A.D. 395 
and of his wife Proba, whose virtues are com- 
memorated, with those of her husband, in a long 
poetic tribute, still extant. On the sarcophagus 
front is the Saviour, youthful and beardless, 
holding the book of the Gospels, and standing 
on a rock from which issue the four rivers of 
Paradise (a type of the Evangelists); beside 
Him stand SS. Peter and Paul; and behind, 
divided by twisted colonnettes, the other apostles, 
most of them in that attitude, with one uplifted 
hand, understood to express assent or reverential 
attention. Elsewhere in this city’s churches, at 
St. Peter’s and St. Maria Maggiore, are to be 
seen ancient Christian sarcophagi converted into 
altars, adorned by observable sculptures; and 
another collection of sacred antiquities in Rome, 
besides those of the Vatican and Lateran, con- 
taining numerous paintings from catacombs, is 
the Custodia of Relics, in the Apollinare Semi- 
nary, made public but one day in the year, 
shortly before Easter. 

Besides those above named, there is another 
remarkable range of subjects serving to illustrate 
doctrine or religious usages ; and the judgment of 
competent critics, who assign to certain catacomb 
paintings antiquity so high as the first or second 
century (see Northcote, “The Roman Cata- 
combs,” ch.iv.; Gournerie, “‘ Rome Chrétienne ;” 
Agincourt, “ History of Art ;’’) may enhance the 
interest of our studies in this walk. A figure 
kneeling before another, who seems to give abso- 


larger art-range, of such a subject as the lution (Catacombs of Hermes) is supposed to 


COR... . EP(iscopus), being found within a| Supreme Being manifest alike in the Father, record the story of some person lapsed during 


cubiculum dimly lighted from above, where we 
see both the empty grave and the image of Pope 
Cornelius, represented in juxta-position with St. 
Cyprian of Carthage, near the figures of two 
other saints: one distinguished by the written 


name “ Sixtus,” another martyred pope; the two of the Father and Spirit; the former seated, each carrying also a little vessel for oil. 


Son, and Holy Spirit, under the aspect of 
| humanity, with identity of type, stern, strongly 
marked, and indicating middle age, in each of the 
| co-equal Three! First, we see the creation of Eve 

out of Adam’s side, by God the Son, in presence 


| the period of persecution, or other notorious 
| sinner publicly reconciled to the church before 
death. The Five Wise Virgins (Catacombs of 
| St. Agnes) are represented with torches instead 
of lamps, conformably to Roman practice, but 
Also, 


first thus associated, not because here interred | and in the act of blessing the new-born woman; in the same catacombs, we see the Virgin 
together, but because commemorated by the | the latter standing behind the Father's throne; with the Child, not (strictly speaking) on 


Church on the same day, having both suffered 
on the 16th of September, and in life-time held 


next are seen the Son awarding to Adam and 
Eve the symbols of labour, which was a part of 


her lap, but rather standing in front of her, 
whilst her arms are extended in attitude of 


frequent correspondence. These four figures | their punishment,—a wheatsheaf to the man, a prayer, the holy monogram on each side serving 


have the nimbus round the head: all show the 
same characteristics of style, individuality 


marked in the features, draperies well treated, | 


and a period not later than the sixth or seventh 
century can be assigned to these, as to other 


paintings in the same subterranean,—that of St. | 


Cecilia (in the chapel where she was interred), | 
a large head of the Saviour near her full-length | 


figure, and her contemporary Pope Urban. 

At a glance we may go through the entire 
range of Scriptural subjects, from the Old and 
New Testaments, admitted in the art of the 
primitive Church. That circle is narrower in 
the paintings than in the sculptures, and ob- 
viously determined by traditions of religious 
propriety, from which the imaginative faculty 


was slow to emancipate itself. In considering the | 


selection to which this art was so rigorously con- 
fined, we are struck by two predominant features, 


—the avoidance of all subjects invested with most | 


awful sacredness, as the crucifixion, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascension, the institution of the Eucharist, 
and the pervading mysticism which ever led to 


prefer such themes, in miracle, type, or historic | 


incident, as suggest more than they represent ; 
for, in fact, the more frequently-recurring sub- 


‘lamb (for spinning wool) to the woman; and | 
|it is remarkable that in this instance the} 
Son appears under quite a different aspect, 
more youthful and beautiful than when asso- 
ciated with the Father—thus to announce 
the mystery of His Incarnation. Successively 
follow the miracles operated by our Lord upon 
water, bread and wine, the Adoration of the 
| Magi (the Virgin of a somewhat severe matronly 
type) with the Holy Spirit (again of human 
aspect), standing beside the chair of the Mother 
‘and Child; the restoring of Sight to the Blind; 
‘the Raising of Lazarus; St. Peter denying 
Christ ; St. Peter between two Jews (his arrest, 
as probably intended) ; Moses striking the Rock ; 
the Story of Jonas; Christ entering Jerusalem ; 
Daniel between the Lions; and this last an in- 
|stance of very original treatment, for, besides 
the figures essential to the story, appears the | 
Holy Spirit, in the same form as previously ; and 
Habakkuk carried by the hair of his head, bring- 
'ing the bread he was desired by an angel to 
supply for the prophet’s sustenance (another 
admitted type of the Eucharist), as narrated in 
'the supplement to the Book of Daniel, rejected | 
| as apocryphal by Protestants. As to the selec- | 


to determine the date of this perhaps earliest 
example of the perpetually-repeated ‘* Madonna 
and Child” in art, as not prior to the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the fifth century, no 
certain example of such symbolic letters being 
found before the period of Constantine.* A 
group of the Saviour in the midst of the Twelve 
Apostles (Catacomb of SS. Nereus and Achil- 
leus),—two only, SS. Peter and Paul, those 
nearest to Him, being seated, whilst the others 
stand—seems evidence to the idea of superiority 
alike shared by those co-founders of the Church 
in Rome. A banquet at which persons of differ. 
ent age and sex are assembled, waited upon by 
two allegoric personages, Peace and Love (Irene 
and Agape), whose names are written near (Ca- 
tacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus), is a scene 
supposed to represent the joys of Paradise, as 
do the recumbent figures in rich vestments, 
holding goblets, on Etruscan tombs. A dignified 
person (perhaps bishop) seated on a chair with 
another (a deacon?), who gives a veil to a 
female ; in the middle a taller female who stands 
in prayer; and opposite, another seated with a 
naked infant in her arms (Catacomb of St. Pris- 
cilla), is a group interpreted by Bosio as the 


jects seen in catacombs and among the reliefs of | tion from the miracles of our Lord (constantly ceremony of consecrating as a nun the daughter 


Christian sarcophagi, always imply a trath or 


‘repeated in other as in this series of reliefs), | 


of St. Priscilla, by Pope Pius I., assisted by St. 


principle addressed to the moral sense of the ‘the mystic meanings, it is urged, are intended ; | Pastor, before the mother herself, beside that 
believer, lying far too deep for the apprehension thus they say, that the healing of the paralytic | holier presence the seated Madonna with the 


of the uninitiate. In sculptures this is more 


strikingly carried out, as indeed these (for the | 
most part) later products exhibit the higher | 
technical skill attained in those earlier ages. | 
Nothing could be more judicious than the select- | 


ing and arranging of contents in the Christian 
Museum at the Lateran Palace, founded by 
Pius IX. Yet in the valuable series of sculp- 
tured sarcophagi there, we miss the finest speci- 
men, that of Junius Bassus, prefect of Rome, 
who died a neophyte, A.D. 359, and was buried 
at St. Peter’s, where his beautifully-chiselled 
tomb was rediscovered, after ages of oblivion, in 
the works for the building of the new basilica, 
but still to be left near its original place, within 
a corridor of the crypt below the high altar. 

In freedom of design, in conception as well as 
execution, these reliefs surpass all others of the 
same epoch: five groups are ranged along an 
upper, and five along a lower file, divided by 
pilasters, the lower under canopies alternately 
circular and pointed ; the subjects historic, ex- 
cept the principal one, that of the Saviour : here 
a beautiful youth seated between two apostles, 
with His feet upon the earth, personified as 
an old man just emerging from the ground 


| implies absolution from sin; the giving of sight | 
to the blind, illumination through faith ; the mul- | 
tiplication of loaves and fishes, as well as the 
change of water into wine, the Eucharist. Moses | 
striking water from the rock is said to imply 
' baptism ; the raisingof Lazarus, the genera] resur- 
| rection; the adoration of the wise men, the calling | 
of the Gentiles to Christ; the trials of Job, his | 
| affliction who was the “man of sorrows;’ the 


story of Jonas, the resurrection of Christ; Elias 
| carried up to Heaven, the ascension of Him whose 
| last sufferings and triampbs upon earth are re- 
verently shown, but under veils of symbolism. 
On two other sarcophagi in the same museum is 
seen the Labarum, guarded by soldiers, and 
with birds on the arms of the cross supporting 
the holy monogram. On another are very curious 
details of architecture, in two backgrounds, 
where we recognise a Christian basilica and bap- 
tistery, of circular orm, no doubt, correct repre- 
sentations of the sacred buildings of Rome in 
the fourth or fifth century. Another of the 
finest examples of these funereal sculptures is in 
an almost dark chapel (no longer used for wor- 
ship) off that of “ La Pieta,” at St. Peter’s—the 








[tomb of an illustrious wedded pair, Probus {cotta, in ex 


Divine Child. The Agape, frequently seen both 
in painting and among the reliefs of sarcophagi, 
is represented as a banquet at a crescent-formed 
table, the viands usually consisting of a lamb, or 
fish and bread, with wine. A group representing 
two persons, male and female, the latter with 
arms extended in prayer, beside a tripod-table 
on which are laid a fish and some loaves marked 
with the cross (Catacomb of St. Callixtus), is a 
strikingly-expressive illustration of the Eucha- 
ristic doctrine, with not only the proper substance 
of that sacrament in one kind, but also the 
mystic emblem of our Lord’s person—the Divine 
Presence—associated with it; another sacra- 
mental subject, in the same catacomb, where we 
see @ man pouring water over the head of a boy 
while both stand in a river, conveying proof that 
infant, or at least pedo-baptism, was the practice 
of the ancient Church. It is, indeed, in the 
aggregate, a grand and affecting ideal of primi- 
tive Christianity that this monumental series, 





* Such, at least, is the geueral conclusion: though 
Bottari asserts this monogram to have been seen on the 
epitaphs of two martyrs who suffered under Hadrian and 
Antoninus; and by himself found, in mosaic and on terra. 
} 


he to be of the earlier periods, 
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painted, sculptured, and chiselled, presents to 
us—a moral picture of purity and peace, devo- 
tional earnestness without fanaticism,—mystic 
ordinances undegraded by superstition, the truly 
godlike manifest in the supreme sacrifice of the 
heart, the mind, and life. In the varied and 
mystic illustration of sacraments, in the selec- 
tion from the evangelic history of such miracles 
as convey lessons of Divine goodness and love, 
or confirm belief in immortal life, it may be said 
that one subject dominates throughout the 
entire range, like a star throwing its hal- 
lowed light over the religious spherei, the 
person and office of the Redeemer, towards 
whom all hope and faith ever tend, from whom 
proceed all power, all strengthening and con- 
soling virtue. 

The idea of a headship over other apostles, 
vested in St. Peter, appears occasionally with 
most decided expression, though indeed tem- 
pered by other proofs of an admission to spiri- 
tual cquality for those co-founders, Saints Peter 
and Paul. In the sculptures on sarcophagi 
(which in far the greater number may be re- 
ferred to the fourth and fifth centuries) this idea 
of St. Peter’s supremacy becomes more manifest, 
as natural at periods when the Roman bishopric 
was rapidly advancing in power and grandeur. 
Moses and the apostle constantly appear in 
juxto-position, the one striking the rock, the 
other standing between two Jews; the aspect 
of both absolutely identical; and the wand, 


Christians obtained the first conceded tolerance 
gradually extending to their places of worship, 
as well as of sepulture. 

The chronology of primitive Christian art, 
cannot, of course, be brought within bounds of 
distinct definition; and has been subject to 
various conjectures. Its earliest forms were 
purely symbolic: sacred emblems, the Lamb, the 
dove, the ship, the lyre, worn on rings or brace- 
lets, or embroidered on vestments (vide Clement 
of Alexandria, second century) ; if any human 
figures were represented, no other save the Good 
Shepherd, mentioned by Tertullian (early in the 
third century) as sometimes seen, probably en- 
amelled, on chalices, statues, and all attempts at 
portraiture, were prohibited till after the time of 
Constantine; and Mabillon concludes that ten 
centuries had passed before the church ever 
allowed images to take their place on the altar. 
From evidences of style, it is inferred that several 
paintings in the catacombs may be so ancient as 
thesecond century (?) ; that a much largernumber, 
besides certain of the reliefs on sarcophagi, may 
be referred to the last years of the following ; 
and Agincourt sees marks of superior skill in 
such subjects (among these reliefs) as the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea; Elias ascending to Heaven, 
and leaving his mantle to Elisha; the Samaritan 
woman; the bestowal of the keys on St. Peter, 
leading him to ascribe their execution to the 
artists of the first two centuries. 

The beauty of the social picture presented by 





symbolic of authority, is as often held by the 
apostle as by the lawgiver. In an enamel on glass 
this becomes an absolute interchange of offices, 
—St. Peter (designated by name) is striking 
water from the rock in place of Moses. In 
regard to that vast range of monuments, the 
epigraphy of the catacombs, we must turn for 
the best of guides and authorities to De Rossi’s 
“Inscriptiones Christinze Urbis Rome,” an im- 
mense compilation, intended to comprise nearly 
11,000 epigraphs, all collected by the writer 
during twenty-one years of assiduous research, 
and all to be eventually classified, under the 
same gentleman’s direction, in the Christian 
Museum of the Lateran. 

The first volume supplies fac-simile plates of 
1,374 inscriptions, ranging in date from the 
earliest known to A.D. 375; the proposed limit 
to this series being the sixth century, here con- 
sidered the final term of the Roman imperial 
period, and also that at which the series of 
subterranean epitaphs ceases. 

Di Rossi expresses the conviction that nume- 
rous decorative and art details, hitherto ascribed 
to the third century, are really much older, 
among proofs of which high antiquity, approach- 
ing even the Apostolic age, this writer points 
out the classic style manifest in various frescoes 
and decorations on stucco; also the constructed 
{not merely excavated) crypts, the chambers and 
corridors without sepulchral loculi, but provided 
instead with ample niches for sarcophagi; the 
numerous epitaphs wanting the usual Chris- 
tian formulas, and with nomenclature quite 
classic—all particulars found in certain hypogees. 
Till the latter years of the third century no 
spoliation had impaired any of these cemeteries, 
no intolerant edict had driven the faithful from 
their limits; but during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion all places of Christian assemblage were 
burnt down or devastated, all ecclesiastical 
books given to the flames, the Roman see being 
left vacant for six (if not seven) years and six 
months. That tempest was finally stilled by 
the relenting policy of Maxentius, A.D. 306; but 
the restitution of what the Church had lost did 
not ensue before 311. 

The legalized possession of these cemeteries 
and (as naturally followed) that of their churches 
likewise, by the Christians under Pagan govern- 
ment, is one historic point clearly established, 
and, we believe, for the first time, by the argu- 
ments and proofs in Di Rossi’s “ Roma Cris- 
tiana.” Valerian, it is true, decreed that the 
followers of our religion could not even enter the 
cemeteries formed for their use; but Gallienus 
restored such sites by law to the bishops, imply- 
ing the recognition of the aggregate claim. 
During the third century, at latest, that posses- 
sion was generally and legally guaranteed. The 
Christians of Antioch applied to Aurelian, in 
order to compel a bishop deposed in council, the 
heretical Paul of Samosata, to evacuate “ the 
house of the Church,” and in the sequel the 
decree of a Catholic synod was enforced against 
that offender by a Pagan magistrate. It is an 
ingenious suggestion of De Rossi, that originally 
perhaps, it was under colour of associations for 
mutual aid and charitable interment that the 


those ages of faith could indeed be little appre- 
ciated, were we only to regard ritual and zesthetic 
aspects apart from practical realities and the 
claims of duty. Charities under the Early 
Church were wisely regulated as well as most 
generously liberal: one-third of the aggregate 
ecclesiastical revenues went to the relief of the 
poor ; another to the bishops and clergy ; another 
to public worship and sacred edifices. Before 
the end of the fourth century, existed hospitals 
for the poor and aged, foundling asylums, and 
wenodachia for travellers, all supported by the 
several churches, and mostly founded by bishops 
who were their local superiors. The Christian 





stranger was always at home among his fellow 
| worshippers, and maintained gratuitously, if he 
} brought letters of recommendation (epistole 
| formule) from the bishop of his diocese. In the 
| observance of fast-days, it was enjoined that the 
| costs for ordinary meals should be saved for the 
| relief of widows, orphans, or others in want (v. 
| the “Pastor” of Hermas). The religious in- 
struction of children was from an early period 
| provided for on system. Proof how early was 
| condemned by the Church, and, to the extent of 
| her means, put down, that great social evil of 
| Paganism, slavery, is supplied with striking 
force in the ancient Christian epigraphs. Among 
the entire number, about 11,000, belonging to 
the first six centuries, scarcely six inscriptions 
(and, as Mr. Northcote shows, two or three 
among these doubtfal) contain any allusion, in 
their brief and simple language, to this funda- 
mental division of ancient Roman society ; whilst 
alumni (adopted foundlings) are named in a 
greater number of these Christian inscriptions 
than in the entire range of those from Pagan 
monuments,—a further proof of the prevailing 
beneficence, the new-born domestic virtues, to 
which so many outcast children owed their 
maintenance, and even life, as members of the 
Christian community. 

In the nineteenth year of Diocletian, date of 
the persecuting edict, one clause in which en- 
forced the destruction of all Christian churches, 
the new worship is said to have been cele- 
brated in forty such sacred buildings within 
this city. 

The officiating clergy were (till the end of this 
primitive period) attired in the classic white 
vestments common to Roman citizens, but dis- 
tinguished by the long hair and beard of philo- 
sophers; and not till the Constantinian period 
did the bishops begin to wear purple; not till 
the ninth century was that costume entirely 
white (sometimes, indeed, slightly adorned in 
purple or gold) laid aside by the priesthood 
generally. 

Di Rossi concludes that both pictures and 
sculptures had begun to appear, though not in 
very common use, among the ornaments of 
sacred buildings, at least so early as prior to the 
last persecution; that it was in consequence of 
the outrage inflicted on such sacred art-objects 
under Diocletian that the Council of Elvira, 
A.D. 303, passed the variously interpreted 
decree : “ Ne quod colitur et adoratur in parieti- 
bus depingatur.” 





The actual number of catacombs has been 


very differently reported. Aringhi, followed 
by many other writers, first raised it so high 
as sixty; but without proofs adduced from 
any personal experiences. Di Rossi now sets 
the question at rest by supplying a list in 
which are reckoned forty-two; not more than 
twenty-six being of vast extent, and five 
being cemeteries whose origin was subse- 
quent to the peace secured for the church under 
Constantine,—all within a circle not more than 
three miles distant from the walls of Servius 
Tullius; though, indeed, other such hypogees 
are known to have been formed beyond that 
radius. The name ad catacumbas was originally 
given to only one, that of St. Sebastian, on the 
Appian Way; and catacwmbe was the primitive 
title proper to a small oratory behind the extra- 
mural basilica of that saint, where is still extant 
a crypt chapel, built about the middle of the 
fourth century, for consecration of the spot on 
which (according to legend) the bodies of Saints 
Peter and Paul reposed for a time after the 
attempt, made shortly afver their deaths, to re- 
move those revered relics from the original places 
of sepulture to the East; a sacrilege thwarted 
(as the legend narrates) by a violent thunder- 
storm, which detained the emissaries from the 
East till certain Roman Christians arrived, who 
rescued the bodies, and here gave them inter- 
ment. To the same spot, it is said, the body of 
St. Peter was a second time transported, in the 
fear of profanation, when a new circus, to 
extend on the Vatican hill above the site of the 
Christian cemetery, had been projected by 
Heliogabalus. About half below the level of 
the ground, behind S. Sabastiano, stands this 
ancient chapel, circular in form, and very infe- 
rior in masonry, with a plain altar in its centre, 
| above the deposit in which the apostles’ bodies 
are said to have lain* for a year and seven 
months, according to some writers; for not less 
‘than forty years, as one chronicler states. 
| Round the walls are, at regular intervals, several 
'arcosolia, apparently made to receive sarco- 
| phagi, once adorned with painted stucco in the 
| style of a very early period, but now barbarously 
covered with whitewash. Another oratory, at 
| higher level, is entered near this, in form and 
| construction similar, where are still seen, though 
| but dimly, on the low-vaulted ceiling, some fres- 
coes, evidently of a Mediaval period, described 
by Nibby as Greek works: the Saviour in the 
act of blessing; Saints Peter and Paul, and 
other figures; the Divine Master, also repre- 
sented in a large head, of solemn expression, 
within a nimbus; a Crucifixion, not without 
merit as to design, however rude in execution. 











PORTRAIT MINIATURES IN SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM.+ 


| ISAAC OLIVER, PETER OLIVER, ETC. 





| Or Isaac Oliver, a very great historical name 
(1555-1617) in the fascinating art of portrait- 
miniature in England, the South Kensington 
Museum exhibits on loan forty-two examples, 
'the greatest number ever seen together in one 
, exhibition. 
| Of Peter Oliver (1594-1648), “the eldest son 
| of Isaac, and worthy of being compared with his 
father,’t the same collection contains twenty- 
two examples. 

A like opportunity for studying so many 
works of two such masters “in little” will not 
recur in our time, and should not, therefore, be 
overlooked. 


Forty-two Examples of Isaac Oliver. 


Catalogue No. 298. William Herbert, third 
Earl of Pembroke (the supposed “ Mr. W. H.,” of 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets). Signed and dated, 
“JT. O. 1610.” Vellum. Lent by Mr. Anderson. 
What Mr. Anderson? This is a good miniature. 
Isaac Oliver, in the Blackfriars of London, lived 
at Baynard’s Castle, on the left bank of the 
Thames, within arrow-shot of Lord Pembroke. 

Lady Ayres, wishing to have a copy of the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s picture, to 
wear in her bosom, went “to Mr. Isaac, the 





* This sepulchre, now concealed from view, is described 
by Mr. Northcote as a square aperture, between 6 ft. and 
7 ft. in length, breadth, and depth; lined in the lower 
part with marble, and divided into two equal compart- 
ments bya marble partition. The crypt chapel is were 
to have been begun by Pope Tiberius and finished by 
Pope Damasus, a great restorer of cemeteries and mar- 
tyrs’ tombs, 





t See p. 444, ante, t Walpole. 
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painter, in Blackfriars, and desired him to draw 
it in little, after his manner.” * 

305. Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s 
(1573-1631). Signed and dated “I. 0. 1610.” 
Vellum. Lent by Mr. Samuel Addington. 

482-486. Five miniatures, lent by the Hon. 
William Ashley, representing (1) Queen Eliza- 
beth, (2) Lady Arabella Stuart, (3) John Earl 
of Harrington, (4) Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
and (5) Erasmus. The Erasmus is, of course, 
a copy. The Earl of Harrington is Prince 
Henry’s earl (of the Hampton Court and Wroxton 
pictures), and is very fine. 

631. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter 
of James I., and mother of Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice. 


“« By beauty first, then choice a queen.” 
Sir Henry Wotton. 


Signed “I. 0.” Card. Lent by Mr. Holling- 
worth Magniac. 

633. Gaspar de Coligni, Admiral of France. 
Lent by the same well-informed collector. 

702. Mary, Queen of Scots. A copy of the 
miniature, by Isaac Oliver, in the royal collec- 
tion, formerly the property of Dr. Mead. 
Engraved by Houbraken, in Birch’s “ Illustrious 
Heads.” 

748. James I. 
AEtatis suxw 42. 
Holford, M.P. 

868. Sir Philip Sidney. Lent by Mr. John 
Jones. The portraits of this great man bear 
little resemblance to each other. The unen- 
graved Harleian miniature (now at Welbeck), is 
very characteristic. There is a good photograph | 
of it by Caldesi. 

871. Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
James I. Lent by Mr. John Jones. Among 
Prince Henry’s expenses is a payment of thirty- 
three pounds to “Mr. Isaake for three pic- | 
tures.” Compare the reference to Isaac Oliver, | 
in the Blackfriars, in Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s | 
entertaining autobiography. 

1,145. Sir Philip Sidney. Very like the Har- | 
leian miniature we have just referred to. On| 
card. Lent by Mr. J. Heywood Hawkins. 


Inscribed Ano. Dni. 1608. 
On card. Lent by R. S. 


| 


Oval and genuine. 


Earl of Essex ; unfinished miniature. Card, and 
good. Lent by the Earl of Derby. 

2,091. Portrait of a Gentleman, “ ascribed to” 
Isaac Oliver. Lent by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

2,095. Portrait of a Lady, with a black lace 
collar and richly-coloured dress. Lent by the 
same nobleman. 

2,096. Portrait of a Gentleman, wearing the 
ribbon and badge of the Order of the Garter. 
Lent by the same nobleman. 

2,169. Lady Arabella Stuart. Signed “I. 0.” 
From the Strawberry Hill collection. Lent by 
Mr. George Digby Wingfield Digby. 

2,174. Lady Venetia Stanley, afterwards wife 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, immortalised by Ben 
Jonson and Vandyck. From the Strawberry 
Hill collection. Lent by the same gentleman, 
with other of the Digby miniatures that Walpole 
prized so highly. 

2,178. Lady Lucy Percy, mother to Lady 
Venetia Digby. From the Strawberry Hill col- 
lection. Card. Isaac Oliver’s name has been 
dropped by the editor, who, when he inserts it 
in a new edition of his labours, will probably add 
| the following quotation from Walpole :— 





| ‘* But the first (at least, the best preserved) of all his 
| [Isaac Oliver’s| works is in my possession: it is the head 
of Lady Lucy Percy, mother of Venetia, Lady Digby. 
She is in black, with a large hat of the same colour, and 
a very large ruff; the whole painted ona lilac ground.” — 
| Horace Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painters,’ ed, Wornum, 


| p. 179, 

2,543. Catherine Cary, Countess of Notting- 
jham, daughter of Queen Elizabeth’s cousin, 
| Cary, Lord Hudson. Lent by Mr. I. F. Wadmore. 
2,559. Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. 


| Small and exquisite. Lent by Lady Sophia des 


| Voeux. 

2,560. James I. of England. 
same lady. 

2,564. Lady Arabella Stuart, with a jewelled 


Lent by the 


anchor as an ear-ring. Lent by the same lady. | 


2,709. Thomas, second Lord Arundel, of War- 
dour. Lent by Lord Arundel, of Wardour. 
Genuine, and very fine. 

Of the prices paid to early miniature painters | 
in England, our ordinary and extraordinary | 


' 


1,594. Lord Chancellor Bacon. Lent by the 
Duke of Buccleuch. Very doubtful. 

1,687. Shakspeare’s Earl of Southampton, of 
whom the cataloguer tells us that “the earl 
wrote to Lord Ellesmere, then Chancellor, come 
mending Shakspeare as deserving favour, and ag 
his especial friend.” .. .. Which Lord Chan. 
cellor Ellesmere, my “Lord President of the 
Committee of Council on Education,” never did, 
as far as proof produceable lies in living 
beings. 

1,722. The Queen of James I. Lent by Mr. 
John Stewart, once the property of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 

1,724. Charles I., when young. 

1,731. James VI. of Scotland and I. of Eng- 
land. Lent by Mr. John Stewart. Query. 

1,834. Peter Oliver (himself). Small square 
black frame. Bought by our Homeric Earl of 
Derby at Strawberry Hill. Genuine and there- 
fore valuable. 

2,067. Portrait of a Gentleman in a ruff and 
black quilted dress, signed and dated “ 1619, 
P. O.” Card. Lent by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

2071. Ditto, much in the same manner. Surely 
the Earl of Shaftesbury can identify the like- 
nesses or ‘‘characteristics” of some of his own 
“unfeathered ancestors.” We quote Dryden in 
a mood of compliment. 

2,088. Portrait of a lady, signed “ P. O.” Card. 
Lent by Lord Shaftesbury. 

From Lots or Nos. 2,166 to 2,178, we come 
to Mr. George Digby Wingfield Digby’s “‘ loan,” 
and in miniature and English biographical art 
it is a Rothschild Stock Exchange loan. Ever- 
|ards, Kenelms, and Venetias rise before us. 
| Digbys and Stanleys look at us and we at them. 
| This little “lot” was one of Horace Walpole’s 
“pets” at Strawberry Hill. Mark and linger 
over,— 








“ Pray come not neer, 
For Dame Venetia Stanley lodgeth here.” * 


Consult John Aubrey and Sir Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, cultivated visitor to South Kensington, 
and you will additionally appreciate these—not 


1,340. Study for a portrait of a Man wrapped | sources of intelligence (Walpole and his Editors) | too well seen—miniatures. 


in a Cloak, chiefly executed in sepia. Lent by | 
the Earl of Gosford. 
1,364. Lady Rawlings. Vellum. 
same. | 
1,367. Sketch of a Lady. In bistre. From | 
the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Lent by | 
same. 


1,476. Portrait, called Queen Elizabeth, but 


Lent by | 


afford no kind of information. In a previous} 


| notice of this exhibition, we gave some hitherto | “ Lady 


Here, at 2,178,—with an anonymous painter of 
Lucy Percy, mother to Lady Venetia 


unpublished prices from authentic sources touch- | Digby,” from the Strawberry Hill collection— 


ing Nicholas Hilliard: we have now, through | insert “ Isaac Oliver,” artist, and consult our only 
the courtesy of one well read in English history | text-book (unhappily) on such points, “ Walpole,” 
(Mr. Everett Green), the pleasure of making | by Wornum, p. 179. 

known what Isaac Oliver, “of the parish of St. No. 2,209 is lent by one of the Bramstons, of 
Anne, within the precinct of the Blackfriars,| Essex (men who called Lord Chancellor Claren- 


most probably that of Anne of Denmark, Queen | London, gentleman,” (for thus he describes him- | don friend). Take the catalogue’s description of 
of James I. ‘Lent by Lord Fitzhardinge. Oval; self in his will), received for his labours. In | this Master Peter Oliver :— 


Man in a black dress and 


very fine. | 
1,483. Portrait of a Gentleman. Dated Ano. 
Dni. 1619. Clever, but then remember, Mr. 
Samuel Redgrave, that Isaac Oliver died in 1617. 
1,579. Lady Hunsdon. Painted on a playing- 
card of the suit of hearts. Signed “I. 0.” Lent 
by Lord Wharncliffe. Oval; good. 
1,580. Lady Arabella Stuart. Card. Lent by 


1,619. Sir John Clench. Signed and dated | 
“T. O. 1583.” Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch. | 

1,632. Lady Shirley. Vellum. Lent by the} 
same nobleman. Oval; fine. 

1,640. Shakspeare’s Earl of Southampton. | 
Signed and dated “I. O. 1616.’ Lent by Mr. | 
Sackville Bale. 

1,648. Portrait named Dr. 
and dated “I. O. 1623.” 
gentleman. 

1,653. Richard Sackville, third Earl of Dorset. 
A large full-length miniature on thick card, 
9} in. by 64 in. This is the husband of “ Anne 
Pembroke, Dorset and Montgomery.” The minia- 
ture fine, and signed in full “Isaac Olliuerus, 
fecit, 1616.” Very unusual; and more than pos- 
sible not of Isaac’s inscribing. From Jeremiah 
Harman’s collection. Blue background; ebony 
frame. Lent by Mr. Sackville Bale. 

1,811. Frances Howard, Countess of Essex 
and Somerset. Circle; very fine in old black 
frame. Lent by the Earl of Derby. 

1,812. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia (daughter 
of James I.), when young; in an open lace ruff, 
over which her light auburn hair falls upon her 
shoulders and down to her waist. Oval; very 


Donne. Signed | 


Lent by the same | 


| 


the same nobleman. Query, if properly named. | 


the Privy Council Register of King James I. is 

| the following hitherto unpublished entry :— 

“1616, April 21. 

| A warrant to the Lo[rd] Stanhope to pay unto 
Isaac Oliver the summe of FrorTY PouNDS for 

| three pictures made by him and delivered to the 

| Prince his Highnes, as appeared by a bill of 


| 2,209. Portrait of a Youn 


falling lace ruff. Bigned and dated ‘P. O., 1619.” 
Card. Mounted in a pendent gold case, enriched with 
dark-blue translucent enamel, of the same period as the 
miniature,” 


*,.* Could not this miniature be shown to 


greater advantage ? 
2,563. Here is Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales, 





the particulars signed by Mr. Thomas Murray.” 


apiece of money of the reign of James I., or} 
forty pounds apiece at least of the money of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The payment just quoted was one of the last, 
if not the very last, Crown payment made to 
inimitable Isaac Oliver. On the 4th of June of 
the next year he made his will, and on the 30th 
of October of the same year his will was proved 
“by the oath of Elizabeth, the relict of the 
deceased.* 

Peter Oliver, the eldest son of Isaac, was the 
able son of a very able father, and by some has 
been thought superior to his father. This exhi- 
bition supplies a fair opportunity of comparison, 
and on the whole, to our thinking, Peter, in 
many points, is not fally up to his father’s ex- 
cellence, in “ the art of limning in water-colours 
differing somewhat from oil-colours.’”’ + 





Twenty-two Examples of Peter Oliver. 


1,034. King Edward VI. Lent by the Duke 
of Devonshire. This, of course, is a make-up in 
little. Something after a picture of King 
Edward in Lord Yarborough’s collection. 

1,123. “ Lord Winbleton”’—so catalogue (lent 
by Mr. William Meyrick). On card, signed 





fine. Probably in her bridal dress. Lent by 
the Ear! of Derby. 
1,818. Queen Elizabeth’s Robert Devereux, | 


| 
| 





* See Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘‘ Autobiography, 
first printed by Horace Walpole. The Earl of Bowi 
should have been asked for the /oan of the large Isaac 
Oliver of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in armour, reclining 
in an enchanted forest, his horse and squire in the back- 
ground, The engraving of it is well known, 


3|J 


“P.O.” Collectors should not rely too much 
on “ initials.” 

1,147. Henry Frederick Earl of Arundel (died 
1652). Lent by Mr. Heywood Hawkins,—a 
judge from whom it is seldom safe to differ. 





* Wills from Doctors’ Commons, printed for the Cam- 


| 
} 


Or something very little above thirteen pounds | 


who (had he lived) would never have fallen into 
the follies of his younger brother and successor 
King Charles I. This is lent by Lady Sophia 
Des Vceux, who deserves to possess what she so 
well appreciates. Careful viewer, look at No. 
2,568, called a Peter Oliver—but not so,—but 
fine. Ask Mr. Henry Shaw; ask Mr. Farrer. 

Lastly, No. 2,972, a Willoughby D’Eresby, a 
Suffolk Brandon (lent by Mr. Emilius Clayton). 

A few words more. The getting together of 
this “ Student’s Hume” Portrait Exhibition of 
known names and hitherto imperfectly-known 
faces in English history, is one of the very best 
works that the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion has attempted, and fairly accomplished ; 
though to our thinking, were these miniatures 
arranged chronologically, the careful student 
would leave the exhibition better informed than 
he has to leave it now. 








Heat, VENTILATION, AND Orcans.—A writer 
in the Musical Standard, draws attention to the 
effect produced on organs in churches, by un- 
wise arrangements, for heating and lighting. 
The subject deserves more cdhsideration than it 
has had. 





* © About 1676 or 5, as I was walking through Newgate- 
street, I saw Dame Venetia’s bust, standing at a stall at 
the Golden Crosse, a brasier’sshop. I presently remem- 
bered it, but the fire had got off the guilding: but taking 
notice of it to one that was with me, I could never see it 
afterwards exposed to the street. They melted it downe. 
How these curiosities would be quite forgott, did not 
such idle fellowes as I am putt them downe.” John 





den Society in 1863, p. 86. 
+ Sanderson's Graphici, fol. 1658, p. 52. 


| Aubrey (Lives, ii. 333). 
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ON MOSAICS AND THEIR ADAPTABILITY. 


At a meeting of the Leeds Philosophical 
Society not long since, Dr. Salviati, of whose 
works in mosaic in this country we have several 
times had occasion to speak, read a paper on 
Mosaics, and the superior Advantages and gene- 
ral Use of Enamel Mosaics. From this we take 
some passages :-— 

Donbtless mosaic was first used in the forma- 
tion of pavement,and was made, in part, or wholly, 
of marbles and precious stones. Mosaic made of 
these materials was known either as lithostra- 
tum, or opus tesselatum, vermiculatum, Alexan- 
drinum, accordingly as it was formed of large or 
small pieces, and of its representing figures or 
otherwise. 

Lithostratum mosaic was made of tablets of 
marble, sometimes interspersed with precious 
stones, on which no figure at all was shown. 
Ciampini, in his work “ Vetera Monumenta,” 
affirms that the first example of such mosaic 
floors was in Persia. Against this opinion we 
have the statement of Abbot Hasselin, in his 
observations upon ancient mosaics, where he 
asserts that they had their origin in Egypt. 
M. Laborde states that the practice of embellish- 
ing pavements with rich and precious stones was 
followed in the Eastern countries before it made 
its appearance in Greece. 





It would seem that the earliest tesselatum 


mosaic (formed of smaller pieces of marble) was |a film of the purest glass is spread over it, and | 
made in Greece, and some authorities assert | this may either be perfectly colourless or of any 
that its inventor was Sosus, of Pergamus, who|tint that may be required. When well mannu- 
executed that charming mosaic now in the| factured, these three layers, after being fused, 


fully elaborated, or if it be improperly or insuf- 
ficiently fused, if the mineral elements of the 
colours be not exactly proportioned, so that 
either the paste is transparent or some other 
defect ensues ;—then it is utterly impossible for 
the enamels to render the effect of the painting, 
as the colouring is uncertain, weak, and almost 
lost through the transparency of the materials. 

In this state of imperfect manufacture the 
mosaic is liable to be injured by damp, smoke, 
and all atmospheric changes; but if, on the 
other hand, the coloured enamels are well pro- 
duced, then they can be made to give precisely 
the same effect as the painting. In many re- 
spects, a thoroughly successful mosaic work has 
advantages superior to a painting, on account of 
the greater brilliancy and transparency of its 
colours, as well as for the ease with which such 
a work can be washed or cleaned. Enamels are 
much more permanent than any other substance 
that has ever been used in the composition of 
mosaic, whether stone, marble, or clay, on 
account of their less porous and less dilatable 
body.* 

Gold and silver enamels are the result of a 
very different operation. Ona ground of thick 
glass or enamel, according as it is desired to | 
render the gold enamel transparent or opaque, | 
or to impart to it a warm or variegated colour, | 
there is laid a leaf of gold or silver which is | 
attached principally by the action of fire; then | 





| 





sooner or later, to separate the delicate film of 
glass from the metal; nor, finally, is it am easy 
matter to render the surface of the enamel 
tablets so smooth and even as is essentially re. 
quisite, with an entire absence of waving lines 
and sinuosities of any kind. 

I trust I shall not be accused of being misled 
by a love for my native country, if I assert that 
Venice has, from the Middle Ages until last 
century, when her political and commercial 
decay happened, held the first place in the art 
of making mosaics, both as regards the manu- 
facture of the material elements and the produc. 
tion of the finished works. 

In order to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the art, the Venetians sought 
the aid of Greek artists, and in the earliest age 
we find them enlisting the aid of Theophane of 
Constantinople, who came to Venice and opened 
a school, where mosaic designing and manufac- 
ture were taught; and I quite agree with our 
Muratori, who writes, “Summa fuit Gracis in 
Musivis conficiendis peritia ;” but it is also true 
that the skill, patience, and love of the art in- 
creased so rapidly among the Venetians that 
they were soon able to improve upon the works 
of their teachers, and to accomplish within the 
boundaries of their own limited State a greater 
quantity, and, perhaps, more perfect mosaic 
works, than those possessed by any other 
nation; and they were even able to supply 
foreign people with enamel, as is the case now 
with Rome in regard to the primary colours. 
They also were able to send abroad their artista 
and mosaicists to execute many important works, 


] 


museum of the Vatican, at Rome, of which Pliny | become perfectly united with each other, and and these, doubtless, became founders of schools 
wrote, “celeberrimus fuit in hoc genere Sosus | form a homogeneous body. 


. mirabilis ibi columba bibens et aquam 


If the operation above described be perfectly 


in those lands to which they emigrated. 
All writers on the subject, however, whether 


umbra capitis infuscans.” The historians assert, | successful, the metal will be for ever protected Venetian or otherwise, speak of the pre-eminence 
however, that the mosaic pavement of the tem- | against all possibility of injury, either by atmo- | of my own city in the art of mosaic, and I wil} 
ple of Olympia was executed at least two centu- | spheric action, dust, gas, smoke, or insects, and 


ries before the time of Sosus of Pergamus; 
and much praise is due to Parnesus, who deco- 
rated with mosaic the temples of Jupiter at 
Olympia, and of Minerva at Elis. 

The ancients well knew the advantage of 
colour, and the prominence that should be given 
to it in architectural decoration, and therefore, 
having used marbles of different colours, and 
painted substances, without being able to obtain 
the effect they desired, they became aware of 
the necessity of discovering some other material 
for the purpose of mosaic, in order to obtain 
those varieties of tints and shades which natural 
substances were unable to provide them with. 
Thence arose the use of coloured glass, first 
transparent, then opaque—that is enamel—as 
the fittest material by which to obtain the 
desired advantages, and also for its power of 
resistance to atmospheric injuries, Pliny calls 
this a new invention of his time, “ e vitro novi- 
tium et hoc inventum.” (Lib. xxxvi. cap. 28.) 

The next step in improvement was with the 
view of producing more striking and brilliant 
effects, and for this purpose the ancients thought 
of incorporating the precious metals; but, as 
this would be beyond measure expensive, a sim- 
ple means of obtaining similar resulta was in- 
vented, and thus gold and silver enamels were 
introduced into mosaic works. These enamels 
are, in truth, made of the precious metals, but in 
such thin sheets that their use is comparatively 
inexpensive. The process is a difficult one, for 
to produce true gold and silver enamels, great 
knowledge and experience are nece , 

As few persons have a clear and distinct know- 
ledge of the difference between coloured and gold 
and silver enamels, it may be well in this place 
to say a few words upon the subject. 

Coloured enamels are made of a vitreous paste 
(paste being the generic term by which any 
glass works are familiarly known). The enamels 
are formed of the same siliceous and other 
materials of which common glass is composed, 
but to these materials are added other mineral 
substances, which, when properly prepared and 
fused together, impart to the paste its density 
and extreme hardness, and also its colour. By 
such means the requisite degree of opaqueness, 
purity, and solidity of the enamels is obtained, 
as also the beauty, softness, and great variety of 
their colours ; and all these are partly dependent 
upon the quantity and quality of the mineral 
elements in union with those of common glass, 
and are partly dependent upon the degree and 
eontinuance of heat to which the whole compo- 
sition is subjected in the process of fusion. 

If the manufacture of the coloured enamels 
be imperfect, many inconveniences result, both 
as regards the appearance and durability of the 


in such a manner as not to lose aught of its 
_brilliancy or splendour, even after many cen-— 
turies of exposure. When this most delicate 
| film of glass possesses the requisite thinness, 
‘fineness, and purity, and when the whole surface 


of the sheet exhibits no inequality of thickness, | 


| the metal appears in all its native beauty, and 
| the glass with which it is covered is scarcely 
| discernible. 

say, when the metal remains as it were entombed 
between the upper and lower strata of glass, and 


becomes arrested by the glitter of the glass 
rather than the brilliancy of the metal, and the 


of being varnished over. 
These explanations will show that the manu- 


very considerable difficulties and inconveniences ; 
production, according to the purpose they are | 


an effective and pictorial appearance, coupled | 
with the utmost durability, not only is a know- 
ledge of general principles in their manufacture 
necessary, but also long experience and continual 
and laborious experiments. 

In speaking of coloured enamels, it should be 
remembered how very difficult it is to produce 
in an exceedingly hard and vitreous material so 
many beautiful and delicate shades of colour, as 
are required to impart to a mosaic work the 
identical effect which the painter obtains simply 
by the use of oil or water colours. How great, 
also, is the difference between the production by 
an inexperienced manufacturer of the various 
colours on the basis of general principles, and 
the production according to circumstances of 
precisely the exact tints or shades of colour 
which in a special case may be required at a 
very short notice! And, also, how little faith 
can we have in the durability of the enamels if 
their production be not very carefully, skilfully, 
and conscientiously watched and attended to! 
With regard to gold and silver enamels, it 
must be remembered that the whole process has 
to undergo the action of fire, and that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to protect the tender delicate 
gold-leaf from becoming disturbed, or torn, or 
crumpled, and to guard against the introduction 
between the glass and the metal of minute 
bubbles of air, the effect of which would be, 











* Those who may desire to obtain an exact idea of how 
far mosaic renders the effect of the painting, with the 
other advantages referred to, can, by visiting the South 
Kensington Museum, see the figure of Niccolo Pisano in 
mosaic on gold ground, which I lately delivered. It is 
placed ou one of the walls of the New Court, and on the 
opposite wall is the original cartoon, painted by that 





mosaic work. If the paste be not well and care- 


Whence the reverse of this occurs, that is to— 
does not present an even surface, then the eye | 
mosaic work has the utterly wrong appearance | 


facture of enamels for mosaic is attended with | 


but record a sentence of Lanzi, in his “ Storia 
Pittorica della Toscana,’ where, after having 
related the useless attempts of the Florentines 
to decorate worthily the chapel of St. Zenobi, 
he says, “It seems, indeed, that the glory of 
making mosaics has been reserved to Venice.” * 

It is impossible to set it down as mere chance 
that Venice succeeded in reaching so high a 
| degree of perfection in the mosaic art ; for more 
|probable is it that it was a privilege afforded 
to her by peculiar and natural circumstances, 
arising out of her material and artistic position, 
| her natural inclination, her skill, and her posses- 
sion of the grandest examples for study and 
imitation. It is well known that in any art or 
artistic manufacture, the best elements of origin, 
development, improvement, and perfection, are 
firstly, instinctive feeling of the people ; secondly, 
proper material means; thirdly, good schools of 
instruction ; and fourthly, good examples to be 
placed continually before the eye and mind of 


and that to obtain ease and certainty in their) the pupil and artist, so that his instinct and 


knowledge of detail may be constantly growing 


designed to serve in imparting to mosaic-work | and improving. 


Now, as regards the instinct, it is an unde- 
niable fact that, as every race and people, like 
individuals, have some peculiar natural, artistic, 
or industrial basis, in addition to those general 
inclinations common to all humanity, we have 
ample evidence that the Venetians possess that 
instinct which is the primary element of the 
mosaic art, namely, a true appreciation of colour, 
and its proper adaptation.t 

As regards material elements, some countries 
have the privilege of producing one kind of 
material better and cheaper than others. This 
frequently depends less upon skill and often- 
repeated experiments than upon physical causes, 
lying either in the soil or the atmosphere.t It 





* Andrea Tafi arrived in Venice A.D. 1141. He came 
from Florence for the purpose of ce age | the art of 
mosaic. In the fifteenth century Angelo Beroviero, of 
Murano, became so famed for the production of enamels 
and stained glass, that Avellinus, in his work ‘‘ De Archi- 
tectura” (translated into Latin by King Matthias Cor- 
vinus), tells us he was sent to Ferrara, Milan, Florence, 
a and Constantinople, to introduce his productions 
and to teach the nature of his inventions and improve- 
ments. About the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Republic of Venice granted to Cosimus II,, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, as a most special favour, permission for the 
renowned Venetian mosaic artists Yacopo and Alvise 
Luna to visit and decorate Florence, 

_+ This was, perhaps, the reason why the mighty Vene- 
tian school of yoo, headed by Titian, Tintoretto, 
Cagliari, Xc., remained unrivalled for the strength 
and beauty of its colouring. 

} It is well known, for example, that one eountry can 
produce the best colours in silk stuffs ; and so far is this a 
privilege to it that other countries have in vain 
to obtain the same result, even by using precisely similar 
material elements of the colouring, by employing the: 
same workmen. Nobody would certainly dare to assert 
that in China and Japan the art of painting is on the same 
level as in Europe; but nobody can deny the extraor- 





accomplished artist Mr, F. Leighton, 


dinary vivacity, brilliancy, and peculiarity of the Chinese 
and Japanese colouring. 
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would seem that, in regard to enamels, this 
advantage was given to Venice (that is, to its 
neighbouring island, Murano), for no other 
country has succeeded in producing in glass so 
great variety, brilliancy, and peculiar finemess of 
colour. It may so happen that this arises from 
atmospheric causes or from some other utknown 
reason ; but to prove the truth of the statement, 
it is necessary only to mention the ancient 
Venetian glasses, which in our time are esteemed 
most precious and deserving to enrich the finest 
collections of works of art. So also I may name 
the yet living manufacture of beads, those little 
fragments of endless variegated coloured glass, 
which are sold all over the world, and give to 
Venice a monopoly in spite of all competition by 
foreign manufacturers. The same reason, per- 
haps mostly physical, which emables the Venetian | 
manufacturers to produce the best and most 

variegated colours in their yet unrivalled beads, 

are those which form the most efficient elements 

in the production of the best enamels, those | 
most fitted to the requirements of the mosaicist.* 

As regards the school of instruction. From 
the commencement of the practice of mosaie in 
Venice, down to the time of its decay, there 
were schools where every artist could be taught 
antil he was capable of becoming himself a 
master. We know of schools of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries under Greek masters, and 
of many where Venetian teachers were famous 
for the magnificent works mow extant. Among 
these masters I may mentiom the Zuccati, Bozza, 
and Bianchini. 

There never have been wanting in Venice the | 
very best ecamples to be studied by the pupil and 
the artist. Firstly, the city possessed the master- 
pieces of the Greek artists on the walls of their 
glorious cathedral; there and in other buildings 
were placed, in the course of about five cen- 
turies, the splendid mosaic works produced by 
the,Venetian artists themselves, and these works 
have always been open to the view of the whole 
population, so that the artists of Venice have 
ever had the means of being taught by, and of 
becoming acquainted with, every kind, style, and 
manner of mosaics. 

Even for Venice the age of glory and pro- 
sperity was not to be perpetual. By-and-by 
the Queen of the Adriatic declined, and the 
sunset of her political and industrial decay was 
also the time of the decadence of the mosaic art. 
At last the republic died, and the art which had 
taken such deep root there fell into lethargy. 

But it was not dead, nor even was it forgotten. 
The elements of its existence and of its prosperity 
were not so much dependent on political changes 
as they were bound up with the nature and 
spirit of the people; so that they were capable 
of being awakened and directed towards a noble 
and successful purpose, until it aroused among 
civilized nations a warm and powerful agency in 
aid of art and true religion. 











THE MARCH OF PESTILENCE. 


ATTEmrts have been made in certain quarters 
to deny the fact, but there can be little doubt 
that pestilence, which is said to present several | 
varieties of form, is progressing through parts | 
of Asia and Europe on a scale of great magni- 
tude. 

In some places the scourge presents the distinc- 
tive features of that terrible Asiatic cholera which | 
has on comparatively recent occasions startled | 
England; in others, the raging disorder is said | 
to be a species of spotted typhus fever, or an | 
intermittent fever ; but all agree that pestilence, | 
rising in the usual centres and moving by the 
customary ways, is destroying multitudes of 
lives, and, especially at its first onset, setting at 
defiance all the known appliances of medical 
science. 

Thoughtful persons can see terrible warnings 
a long way off. 

Time after time the grim visitor has called at 





* In all branches of glass manufacture, where perfect 
production is more the result of careful and skilful mani- 
pulation than of the peculiarity of the material elements, 
the moral and industrial decay of the people brings with 
it the decadence and ultimate loss of the industry ; as, for 
instance, the manufacture of looking-glasses, moulded 
crystals, lamps, &c., for which the island of Murano was 
formerly so tamous, has now been surpassed by foreign 
manufacturers, and mostly by the English, Senneun, 
French, and Belgians; but where the production is mainly 
dependent upon the physical nature of its material ele- 
ments, and upon the peculiar possibility and ease of using 
them to obtain the best result by means of colour, there 
Murano has ever t its privilege ; for this is a God’s 
gift, and no competitor, although even more skilful or 
more civilized, can venture to touch it, 





| 


the same spots with remarkable regularity ; and 
in Central Asia and other parts, he always 
finds everything prepared for his reception : 
for no other monarch could there be a 
more plentiful and tasteful bamqnet prepared 
that that whidh is sure to be feady to wel- 
come King Cholera throughout the burning 
clime of India and other deadly regions, where 
the anwholesome conditions of nature are i 
vated by the ignorance and neglect of man. e 
ravages often spare not a sufficient number of 
persone living to bury the dead; but in far too 
Many instances it is usual for those who are able 
to fly from the devoted lecalities, leaving thon- 
sands of bodies putrefyimg under a tropical sun. 
Then, after a time, people who have been spared 
return to their accustomed homes, where all is 
tainted and poisoned, and the former conditions 
are rendered more dangerous by the neglected | 
remains which the disease has left. The rivers 
have become more polluted; on the shores the 
remnants of decomposing human and other mat- 
ters are laid, and throw off dangerous exhala- 
tions ; the water sources have become poisoned ; 
and the inhabitants, notwithstanding the fatal 
cautions they have received, have continued in 
exactly the same ways as formerly, seeming, in 
fact, to look upon it as @ wickedness or an un- 
righteous dealing with the functions of the great 
Creator to put forth a hand for the purpose of 
effecting any change which might,—which, in 
fact, would,—-be the means of preserving much 
life, and rendering less serious the visitations of | 
the pestilence. It is really distressing to read | 
the accounts which come to us of the sanitary 
condition (and the usual results) of cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay, and of other places which are | 
now entirely under British rule; let us hope, | 
however, that a short time only will be allowed | 
to pass before steps are taken in a sanitary 
direction. From the most ancient times tradi- 
tion and such substantial history as we have | 
show that, in the Eastern regions, all plagues | 
and pestilence have been generated, and so 
passed step by step to other longitudes and} 
latitudes. | 

We know that in England the visitation of| 
cholera can as surely be prevented by the in- | 
troduction of proper drainage, ventilation, clean- | 
liness, attention to the general laws of health, | 
and the timely application of preventive medi. | 
cine, as we can regulate the working of a steam- | 
engine, or stop the machinery of a watch. See, | 
for instance, when the last outbreak of cholera 
took place at Newcastle-on-Tyne, when over the | 
whole town deaths and sickness were rife, espe- 





THE STATUE OF THE LATE SIR 
CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 


THouGH more than five years have elapsed 
since the remains of the architect of the New 
Palace at Westminster were deposited in the 
neighbouring Abbey Church, and though mea- 
sures Were taken by his friends very soon after 
the event to commemorate his talent and pro- 
fessional services in the building with which his 
name and reputation are most intimately asso- 
ciated in the public mind, unforeseen causes of 
delay prevented, from time to time, the full con- 
summation of their wishes till the noon of Satur- 
day, the 1st inst., when (as we warned our readers 
in our last number) the portrait-statue in marble, 
which the well-known skill of Mr. Foley, R.A., 
has produced, was unoovered in the presence of 
many friends, personal and professional, whom a 
brief notice had called together in the Inner 
Hall of the building to witness the short but 
interesting ceremony. 

The occasion, however, was not allowed to 
pass without some appropriate and impressive 
observation on the character and genius of Sir 
Charles Barry by his friends of very many years’ 
standing—Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., Sir 
Edward Cust, K.C.H., Mr. Tite, M.P., and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson—which were acknowledged in 
a most feeling manner by Mr. Charles Barry, 
who expressed the sense of the honour done to 
the memory of his late father entertained by 
Lady Barry and the family. 

Mr. Foley has been most successful in pro- 
ducing both a truthfal likeness and a work of 
art worthy of his own high reputation, and of a 
position, along with other notabilities of our 
land, in the Palace of the Legislature. 

Some further improvements in the decoration 
of the wall space, forming the background, in 
addition to those already made, are contem- 


| plated, the whole of which, with the cost of the 


statue, pedestal, &c., will have been defrayed 
entirely from private sources ; the public obtain- 
ing as a free gift a most valuable addition to the 
number of statues already in the edifice. 

The subscription-list of the memorial contains 
the name of almost every architect of repute 
in the kingdom, besides those of many of the 
nobility, gentry, and private friends of Sir Charles 
Barry. 

Of the five trustees of the fund—the Right 
Hon. W. Cowper, the Hon. Sir E. Cust, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., W. Tite, esq., M.P., 
and C. R. Cockerell, esq., R.A.—the last-named 
has not survived to witness the termination of 































































cially where sanitary care had not been taken.| the work; while of the other members of the 
In the barracks, situated about half a mile to | working committee— Messrs. T. L. Donaldson, 
the north of the town, where there were many | J. Gibson, G. Godwin, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
hundreds of men and their families, and where | P.R.1.B.A., H. A. Hunt, Owen Jones, Hayter 
sanitary care had been taken, there was not a| Lewis, Charles Lucas, J. R. M‘Clean, P.I.C.E., 
single death, or even a case of actual cholera, | D. Roberts, R.A., J. L. Wolfe, T. H. Wyatt, and 









| approximate to the barracks, the cholera was 
| especially fatal. 
| where on a former visit the disorder had been 


| complaints of this clase, does it seem unreason- 


notwithstanding there were such premonitary | 
symptoms as clearly showed that the distemper | 
was in the air. Besides, in parts of the town 


Moreover, at North Shields, 


especially fatal ; on the last occasion referred to, 
when Newcastle suffered so much, North Shields 
entirely escaped. We believe that not a single 
fatal case occurred. The North Shields people 
had taken timely warning and set their place in 
order, when they saw the threatening indications 
from abroad. We have before spoken of this, 
but it is needful for the present purpose to refer 
again especially to this point. 

If in this littie island of England we can show 
by actual demonstration that we can hold in 
check, and even prevent cholera, fever, and other 


able to hove that the very centre and hot-bed of 
the pestilence may be in time so purified that 
it may be extirpated altogether? Till then is 
will, we trust, ere long pass over our land and 
leave it at least untouched. To a certain ex- 
tent this has been already achieved. 

Without inducing fear and panic, we ask for 
renewed care in these islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Let our readers take a map of the 
world in hand, and note how a deadly pesti- 
lence has passed across parts of Asia to the east 
shore of the Red Sea, and to Alexandria; let them 
look in another direction, and mark how a deadly 
sickness has passed through parts of Russia to 
St. Petersburg and Prussia. Let us consider 
the particulars of former attacks of epidemic 
sickness, and see how close in these days of 
rapid transit a plague is to our shores, and it 
must be evident that it will be a wise course to 
set our places in order. 





the honorary secretaries, M. Digby Wyatt and 
Charles C. Nelson,— Mr. David Roberts has 
also recently been taken from among us. 








SKILLED LABOUR. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Society 
of Arts, held on the 28th ult., Mr. T. H. Hartley 
said, that early in the session he called the 
attention of the Society to the subject of the 
scarcity of skilled labour in this country. The 
importance of that question was becoming more 
and more apparent from the great inconvenience 
which manufacturers were put to, and he thought 
it was a matter which should be discussed by the 
Society, and with that view he had sent a com- 
munication to the Society for the consideration 
of the Council. It was evident that if some 
means were taken to a greater extent than had 
yet been done to train the youth of this country 
to skilled occupations, our manufacturers would 
be obliged to depend mainly upon foreigners. It 
was the case that in his own branch of busi- 
ness—the working of marble—he was obliged to 
depend a good deal upon foreign workmen, from 
the great scarcity of native skilled labour. At the 
same time there were great numbers of youths 
now confined in prisons and reformatories, who, 
if turned out from thence as skilled workmen, 
would be of great service to the state, instead of 
being a constant burden upon it. He was not 
aware of any society which was so well adapted 
to take up this question as the Society of Arts, 
being one cognate to its objects in the encourage- 
ment of arts and manufactures. The present 
state of the law with regard to apprentices was 
such as to discourage masters from taking them, 
and thus the great source of supply of skilled 
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labour was, to a considerable extent, cut off. 
There were no other means of continuing that 


supply except by training the youth of the | 
country, so as to replace the skilled workmen | 


who died off. Another effect of the present state 
of things was, that business suffered and wages 
were increased to an enormous extent. He 
always desired to see the workman well paid ; 
but he had no doubt that if things went on in 
their present course wages would soon rise to 
10s. per day. He begged to press this subject 
upon the attention of the Council. The training 
of workmen was carried to the greatest extent 
on the Continent. In Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia, it was made compulsory that youths of 
a certain age should be apprenticed to some 
branch of skilled labour; and those countries 
were now manufacturing very largely, avowedly 
for the supply of the English market. He was 
himself taking a large number of apprentices, 
notwithstanding the trouble this involved, and 
he had established a “home” for them, where 
as many were housed as the place would accom- 
modate. He had also encouraged, as far as pos- 
gible, the system of out-door apprenticeship, and 
he felt confident, if it were properly carried out 
on a larger scale, it would add greatly to the 
wealth of the nation in the supply of skilled 
labour applicable to the various branches of 
mannfacture. 

Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., said he believed he 
might say, on behalf of himself and his colleagues 
in the Council, that they would be happy to 
place an evening at Mr. Hartley’s disposal next 
session for the reading of a paper on this subject 
if he would be good enough to prepare one, and 
he had no doubt the matter would then be fully 


discussed by the Society. The question of skilled | 


labour was an important one, but for his own 
part he had no dread of workmen getting 10s. a 


day. 





PRIZES OFFERED BY THE PLASTERERS’ | 


COMPANY. 


In addition to the sums offered throngh the | 


Society of Arts by the Plasterers’ Company for 
designing and modelling, as mentioned in our 
last, the Court of that company has offered a 
further sum of 101. for a design, thrppgh the 
South Kensington Art-Schools. We h8pe their 
liberality will elicit a good response. ihe same 
total sum, 251., will be devoted by the company, 
we believe, every year to the advancement of 
the art-trade they represent. 


| CORPORATION BUILDINGS, FARRINGDON 
| ROAD. 
| In our present number is given a representa- 
| tion of these buildings, which have recently been 
| erected by the Corporation of London. 
| The necessity of providing accommodation for 
| the large number of the poorer classes displaced 
by street improvements and other great public 
| works in the City, has for some time past occu- 
| pied the attention of the Corporation ; but it was 
not until 1862 that any positive steps were taken 
|to erect improved dwellings. At the close of 
| that year Mr. S. H. (mow Mr. Alderman) Water- 
| low drew the attention of the Common Council 
|to the subject; and, in an earnest address, in- 
| duced the Court again to refer the question to 
{the Improvement Committee, under the able 
| presidency of Mr. Deputy Fry. A report recom- 
| mending the erection of improved dwellings was 
| subsequently presented to the Court, and the 
jresult has been a good one. The Corporation 
realized its obligations, and has discharged them. 
| A piece of freehold land, having an extended 
frontage in the Farringdon-road, was at once 
appropriated to the purpose, and the substantial 
pile of buildings shown in our engraving has 
been erected upon it at a further cost of 37,0001. 
These buildings are now almost entirely occn- 
pied, and contain accommodation for 168 fami- 
lies, each in a separate and distinct tenement ; 
| also twelve large roomy shops, with good base- 
ments, and let for ordinary commercial purposes. 
The buildings are similar in design to those 
erected in 1863, by Mr. Alderman Waterlow, in 
Finsbury, with the exception of the shops on the 
| ground-floor, and that the elevation in Farring- 
don-road is in harmony with the probable erec- 
, tious in the same line of frontage,—a manifest 
|advantage as divesting the buildings of any 
| exclusive character. The rents of the tenements 
| range from 48. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per week. For the 
| lowest price the tenant obtains a sleeping-room, 
a living-room, fitted with kitchen-range, oven, 
and boiler, and a scullery, with copper, sink, 
water-closet, coal-place, and dust-shoot ; while 
the higher price gives the tenant two sleeping- 
rooms, kitchen, and the other conveniences, on 
the first and second floors. The other floors are 
rather less in price. The general plan of the 
_ building may be described as a parallelogram of 
56 ft. by 43 ft., divided into four sections by a 
| party-wall in the centre and two passages in the 
| middle of each wing. 
| The two centre sections are set back about 
| 8 ft. from the line of frontage for the purpose of 








| giving space for a balcony of that width on each 


of the upper floors. Each section comprises one 
suite of rooms, to which access is obtained from 
the passage leading (on all the upper floors} 
direct from the balcony. The balconies are 
reached by a fireproof staircase, having a semi- 
elliptical form, the entrances to which are shown. 
on the elevation by the two doorways in the 
centre of the building. This staircase is con- 
tinued, and gives access, to the roof. The 
larger lettings, consisting of three rooms and a 
washhouse, occupy the end section of the build- 
ing. Leading out of the living-room is the 
washhouse or scullery, which contains, in every 
case, what may be called the accessories of the 
dwelling,—water-cistern, sink, a small fire-place, 
washing copper, dust-shoot, water-closet, &c. 
It is expected that the fire-place in the wash- 
house will conduce greatly to the comfort of the 
living room in the summer time. 

The centre sections, comprising the smaller 
lettings, consist of two rooms and a washhouse. 
The washhouse and living-room are exactly 
similar to those in the larger letting. The bed- 
room can be conveniently converted into a 
parlour by arranging a set of curtains across 
the recess at the back of the room, and thus 
dividing the part where the bed would be placed 
from the rest of the apartment. 

Close to the ceilings of all the rooms a venti- 
lator is placed, which communicates with air 
shafts running through the centres of the chim- 
ney-stacks. The air is thus constantly rarified, 
and a system of natural ventilation is produced. 
Besides this it will be seen that by setting open 
the windows a current of external air can be at 
once passed through every room. The dust shaft 
carries the dust to covered receptacles at {the 
base of the building, and each shoot is provided 
with an iron cover so as to prevent the return of 
dust and effluvia. The dust shafts are also con- 
tinued to the top of the building, and act as ven- 
tilators to the dust-bins. The greater part of 
the rooms, especially the living-rooms, have 
scarcely any external walls, so that they will be 
always warm and dry. All the rooms are plas- 
tered and papered, and the washhouses are 
plastered and coloured. Every tenant has his 
apartment completely to himself, and nothing is 
used in common except the roof as a drying and 
recreation ground. These buildings contrast 
favourably, we need scarcely point out, with the 
aspect of the low dirty hovels in this district. 
They were built from the designs, and under 
the superintendence, of the City Architect, Mr. 
Horace Jones, 
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MUSEUMS AND ART TRAINING FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


Tats was the su of the address made by 
Mr. A. H. Layard, ., at the last social meet- 
ing, in Exeter Hall, of the Working Men’s Club 
Union, the Duke ef Devonshire in the 
chair. 

Mr. Layard said,—The British Muaseam, won- 
derfal and admirable a collection as it was, had 
outgrown its plan, and was mow too much a 


mere unatranged collection of curiosities. He | proved 


would only have two classes of objects in that 
museum.—1. Those which would form an his- 


torically classified art department ; 2. Those |i 


which would make an historically classified 
archeological department ; and whatever could 
not be arranged under these heads might be 
removed to other parts of the metropolis, and 
form the basis or nucleus of a museum or ex- 
hibition illustrating the development of some 
other art and science. In such a collection of 
art as that contained in the British Museum, 
historical arrangement was of the greatest im- 
portance, both in giving to the articles their just 
value and to the student a correct impression. 
Thus a thing of art, standing alone, might be of 
very little value; but when in its proper place 
among a classified series, illustrating the his- 
torical development of art, it would be seen to 
be of the greatest value and use. Mgyptian art, 
per se, was not of much value, bat as a very 


early link in the chain it was indispensable. In! place, in which Mr. Hart, R.A., the Dean of Chi- 


the British Museum there was not room for car- 
rying out this classification, and at present 
nearly all was a jumble. Too much had been 
crammed into it; for instance, there was a 
Natural History Department, indicating the his- 
tory of the earth, and this required a separate 
building. Every nation should have a museum 
illustrating the present state of art as applied 
to, and expressed in, social, domestic, and prac- 
tical life, and especially in manufactares ; and 
he was prepared to say that no other nation 
possessed a collection equal to that in the South 
Kensington Museum; moreover, he was quite 
certain that this maseum and the Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862 had caused a vast improvement 
in British manufactures, and so promoted the 
best interests of the nation. During the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, France had sent forty-two repre- 
sentatives cf different branches of manufacture 
to examine and report upon the various cor- 
responding branches exhibited therein, and they 
all had declared that England had vastly im- 
proved in all, but especially in the manufacturing 
of glass, porcelain, china, &e., and was likely to 
beat themselves out of the market. Mr. Layard 
did not agree with all the arrangements of the 
Kensington Museum, but he thought that the 
richness of its collection and the value of its 
results could not be too highly praised. As to 
the question of opening the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and the Seuth Kensington 
Museum at night to the working classes, he 
should say they should be opened if it could 
be done with safety. But the late Mr. Braid- 
wood, and other very reliable authorities, had 


— on the lighting of tt places, and he attributed a great part of the success of this 
tg om het tease one t danger of office, and the very satisfactory statement laid 

or of de.| before them, to the constant and undeviating 
struction by fire. And it should be remem. | ©*ertions which are made by Mr. W. 8. Downes, 
bered these collections, if once destroyed, could | ‘he actuary, and the very able mind and large 


injuring the collections by the 


never be restored. This nation was bound 


to the 
to preserve these treasures for the use of | Performance of his duties. This was echoed by 


all nations and ages. He thought that if the 
idea of having local museums was carried 
out, the Ethnological Department might be 
taken from the British Museum and made the 
nucleus of a museum in the East-end of London, 
and might receive frequent additions from 
masters of ships returning from distant coun- 
tries. And the Indian Museum, now at the 
back of Whitehall, might be removed south, and 
form an Oriental Museum for South London. 
Mr. Layard then observed that he thought the 
Industrial Exhibitions which had been or were 
being held were highly calculated to be of great 
use. Ist. They gave pleasant employment to 
the leisure hours of the working man, and kept 
him at home to employ them, and so tended to 
keep him from bad associations. 2nd. They 
showed him what he could and could not do. 
3rd. They secured an intermingling of the work- 
ing and the upper classes, not in the way of false 
patronage, but in a way honourable alike to 
both parties. He thought that these local exhi- 
bitions should be held every year, as a prepara- 
tion for great exhibitions, held every ten years. 
From them the Government should purchase the 


best things in every department, to be kept as | 


an embodiment of the art and science of that 
year, and as a means of improvement for the 
future. Art training might be obtained in two 


| 
| 
: 


middle and the working classes, and much more 
remained to be done. Perhaps it was of greater 


classes, inasmuch as th 
of purchasing what their tastes led them to seek, 
and what the working man produced. Besides, 
culture was sure to descend. He would, before 
concluding his remarks, just Fg the following 
questions to the meeting discussion :— 
1. Should the British Museum be opened at 
nights and on Sundays? 2. Should the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum be 
taken away from the Art and Archzological 
Departments? 3. Should local indastrial exhi- 
bitions be annual or not? 4. Should the South 
Kensington Museam remain where it is and 
what it is, viz..a museum of art as applied to 
manufactures ? 

At the close, an interesting discussion took 








chester, several working men, and a lady visitor, 
took part. 








LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


WHEN the directors of a society can say, as the | 
directors of the “Law Life” said at their last 
general meeting, that the invested assets exceed 
five millions and aquarter sterling, that the annual 
income is half a million sterling, and that at the 
six divisions of profit which have been made, 
bonuses,amounting in the aggregateto4,164,1471., 
have been added to the several policies, they 
need nothing more to be advanced in its favour. 
The progress of the society has been singularly | 
steady. According to the chairman, the society | 
commenced in 1823, and then there was paid up | 
a capital of 100,0001. In 1833 we find that this | 
100,0001. had grown to three-quarters of a 
million ; in 1840 toa million and three-quarters ; 
in 1847 (the examination of the accounts and 
the declaration of bonus being then and until | 
1854 septennial) it had grown from a million 
and three-quarters to 3,200,0001.; in 1854 it was 
four millions and a third; in 1859, 4,800,000. ;| 
and now, in 1864, it is five millions and a half; 
so that, not only has the success been large, but 
gradual and progressive ; and, therefore, it gives 
the greatest promise that is capable of being 
given in any great commercial enterprise, that | 
the future will reflect the past. The profits 
realized by the society during the past five years | 
amount to 518,0001. The chairman said, he 
spoke the universal views of his colleagues when 





proprietors present. 








LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Tue transitions of many kinds, especially the 
changes of the manner in which various trades 
are managed, and the enormous increase of 
manufacturing establishments, with the known 
profits which are derived from many of them, 
are amongst the most remarkable signs of the 
present times, and will afford curious matter in 
the historic pages of this and other countries. 
Within the last of acentury, the — 
genias of individuals and their aptness for busi- 
ness, have originated and carried to vast dimen- 
sions establishments for the execution of ship 
building, cotton works, printing and publishing 
businesses, engineering, and other concerns, 
which are so numerous that it would require a 
| considerable amount of space to mention even 
|some of those which have risen to much con- 
sequence, 

In many cases, works commenced by indi- 
_ Viduals have risen to a degree of eminence and 








, extent which the projectors never dreamt of, 


| schemes which 


but although the prospects were of the most 
satisfactory description, and the ultimate success 
and future large profit appeared certain, there 


ways :—Ist, by attending schools of art; 2nd, a raising the which was 
by visiting museums. Only the latter, at present, | required for SS of or allow- 
was to be secured by the working classes. If} ing firms to themselves of markets 


both for the purchase and sale of commodities, 
for the employment of labour on a scale suffi- 
cient to meet regular demands, and for other 
purposes. In times when money became of high 
panics set in, accommodation could 
and ruin fell on ‘houses, which 
the law of limited liability enor the 
means Of placing in permanent , 

For tong before the of Se Limited 
Liability Act, the principle been carried out 
privately to an extent far greater than was 
generally understood ; and throughout England 
there were hundreds of firms which had a 
widely-spread reputation, and were supposed 
to be entirely in the possession of the one or 
two persons who were reputed to be the sole 
proprietors, and who might be sapposed to be in 
the receipt of enormous incomes. There were, 
however, parties behind the scenes, whe having 
in times of emergency advanced sums at a large 
and ruinous amount of interest, became in fact 
the seoret and reduced the original 
heads of the to the position of mere mana- 


rs, who were often very gg canny ro 
‘o remedy this evil, to enable those had 
expended their time, intelligence, and eapital, 


| to hold fairly intact the —- which they had 


created, and also provide the means of meedful 
expansion, the law of limited liability was wisely 
made ; amd, looking at the results, they have 
been generally most satisfactory, and the system 
will eventually effect important changes in the 
industry of the country. By the new law, the 
possessor of 501., 1001., or 1,0001. may imvest it in 
promise success, and mo doubt 
the primeiple will lead to the extension of co- 
operative principles amongst workmen, 

In @ recent account the money tarket, 
we noticed that John Brown & Co. (Limited) 
of Sheffield, published their net yearly profit at 
76,1368, equal to 24 per eemt. on the ribed 
capital, In these enormous profits the public 
generally, to a considerable extent, partieipate ; 
first of all by providing capital, without which, 
on a barge scale, no business can be ref~anera- 
tively worked. Many ether establishments 
might be mentioned, saeh as the Biswick 
Works, founded by Sir William Armstrong; 
Charles Cammell & Co. (Limited), Sheffield ; 
the Fairbairn Engineering Company; Mr. Mare’s 
establishment at Blackwall; Bolkow & Wall; 
and a hundred other industrial establishments 
throughout the country. 





THE PAYMENT OF BUILDING 
ARTISANS IN LONDON. 


For some weeks past, a8 our readers know, an 
agitation has been kept up by the masons, car- 
penters, joiners, amd others connected with the 
building trades in the metropolis, in some cases 
attended by partial strikes. On Friday, the 
30th ult., a meeting of many of the principal 
builders was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and # resolution was carried to the effect that, 
on and after the lst of January next, the wages 


of the skilled artificers in the building 
trades, now generally at the rate of 7d. per 
hour, shall be incre to 7id. per hour. 


A meeting has since been held by the men, 
whereat, after a long diseussion, the following 
resolution was ulti unanimously : 

“That the men in rs med shall, on Monday 
next,the 10th inst., upon their respective 
ones and inform them that nothing less 
than three per hour advance could be 
accepted ; such to commence on the 
first week in August next; and that a definite 
reply should be requested from each employer 
on or before Saturday, the 15th inst., as to 
whether he was prepared to give such advance 
at the time stated. That the meeting stand 
adjourned for a fortnight, to receive the replies 
from the employers before taking any further 
action.” 

A eorrespondent writes as follows :—‘ Will 
you be good emough to state in your widely- 
circulated , for the benefit of those who 
wish to act ly without yielding to every 

w it is the acknowledged custom 
to pay mechanics time and a half after eight 
o'clock at night and one o’clock on Saturdays ? 
Also, whether, under thehour system, one hour’s 
notice and time to grind tools is not all that 
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joiners can rightly claim ? I am not aware of any 
organisation of builders whose decision on these 
points has ever been accepted.” 

We have appealed to two large contractors, 
who say they pay their men “time and a half” and 
refreshments after nine o’clock at night until six 
o’clock next morning; but if the men work on 
Saturday afternoons, the usual pay only. They 
invariably give two and a half hours’ notice for 
grinding tools. 





COMPETITIONS. 

The Holy Trinity Church, Kilburn.—In reply 
to the invitation from the committee to a selected 
number of architects, some nine or ten gentle- 
men submitted designs for the above church. 
The cost was to be about 6,0001., and the church 
to seat 1,200 persons. After examination of 
the relative designs, the committee has given 
the execution of the work to Mr. W. Smith, of 
Kilburn; the first premium to Mr. F. Todd, of 
Norland-square; and the second premium to 
Mr. Tyne, of Gray’s-inn. 

Fullers’ Alinshouses at Tottenham.—The design 
selected is that of Mr. Cwsar A. Long, of 
London. 








COMPETITIONS IN MONTREAL. 


Stx,—In your issue of the 13th of May, which 
I have just received, I see the notice of a new 
church now in course of erection in this city, by 
Mr. C. P. Thomas. Thereby hangs a little tale, 
which I propose to give you, in order that your 
readers on the other side of the Atlantic may see 


years past, a subject which I am glad to see | 
from time to time you have strongly advocated, | 
in the excellent remarks that have appeared in | 
your paper. 
In the spring of last year a limited number of | 
six architects were invited to compete for the 
above church, receiving from the building com- 
mittee written instructions of a very plain and | 
positive character, which were “strictly” to be | 
adhered to. One of these instructions was to the 
effect that the costof the whole building was on no | 
account to exceed the sum of 8,0001.; and the com. | 
petitors were morethan once informed by members 
of the committee, that should any selected plan 
be found to exceed that amount, it would be 
at once thrown aside, and the next in merit 
taken. Five of the designs sent in adhered closely | 
to the instructions, and were capable of being | 
carried out for the stipulated amount ; but Mr. | 
Thomas’s was not in conformity with the instruc- | 
tions either as regards cost, number of drawings 
required, or as containing all the requisitions laid 
down by the committee. Nevertheless, on ac- 
count of the highly decorative appearance of the 
design, his was chosen ; the committee, however, 
stating at the time, that should the tenders for | 


its execution exceed 8,0001. it would be rejected. | 
Tenders were taken, and not only 8,0001., but 
10,0001. were exceeded. Still, “ Cotite que Cotite,” 
Mr. Thomas’s plan “ was so pretty,” they must 
have it; one of the committee going so far as to 
say he would double his subscription (a large 
one) if the selected design were accepted! What 
was done, then? Mr. Thomas receives instruc- 
tions to cut down this and that; to substitute 
wood and iron for stone, and make any altera- 
tion he could, until the cost was reduced to some- 
thing near the original mark. This has been 
done, and the altered plan is now being carried | 
out for 8,300/., independently of heating,—an 
item which cannot, for so large a building, cost 
less than from 4001. to 5001. additional. More 
than one of the other plans sent in were accom- 
panied by a builder’s tender, engaging to do the 
whole of the work, including heating, for the sum 
specified. 

I need say nothing to your readers by way of 
explaining the injustice of such proceedings, thus 
virtually destroying competition ; but I may add 
that two of the competitors have refused the | 
bonus offered by the committee to the authors of | 
the unsuccessful designs, and a suit is now | 
pending in the courts on the subject. 

Whether the action be gained by the architects 
or not, it will at least have the effect of showing 
the public that if competitions are not to be 
fairly and honestly conducted, architects will 
not be found to run the risk of so much loss of 
time and labour as has in this instance been 
sustained, amongst others, by 

A SvupscriBer AND CoNnsTANT READER. 

Montreal, June 13th. 








ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Tue following is a list of the prize men, and 
of those commended, in the two classes :— 
Architecture, Professor Donaldson, Ph.D.—Fine Arts, 








to do more than give the premiums to the successful com- 
petitors. However inexpedient this course may seem to 
competitors, they cannot complain of what was from the 
first in the terms. I, for one, should not be displeased at 
seeing Mr. Lanyon, after all, engaged as architect to the 
memorial. It would have been a sensible course for the 
Belfast people to have employed at first, and without 





First Year’s Course. —Prize—T. Batterbury, of London. 
Certificate.—2, E. M. Whitaker, of London, Fine Arts, 
Second Year’s Course.—Prize—Ralph Selden Wornun, | 
of London. Construction—First Year's Course.—Prizes— | 
(equal) Frederick Tophs, of London; E. M. Whitaker, | 
of London, Certificates.—2. Lewis Solomon, of London ; 
3. RB. C. Joy, of London; 4. George Stanley Rees, of 
London; 5. J.T. Hansom, of London. Construction— 
Second Year’s Course. — Prize— Henry Thwaites, of 
Hampstead. Certificates.—2. Robert P. Whellock, of 
Peckham ; 3. Ralph Selden Wornum, of London. 

Civil Engineering, Professor Pole, F.R.S.—First Prize 
and First Certificate—Henry Thwaites, of Hampstead. 
Certificates—2. George F. Bitso, of London; 3. equal, 
Lewis Solomon, of London ; R. C. Joy, of London; W. P. 
Morison, of London, 





THE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 





Tue following letter has been addressed to 
the Institute of Architects by a competitor :— 


I haveseen inthe Belfast News Letter newspaper of the 
27th ult., a report of the proceedings ofthe Belfast Albert 
Memorial General Committee, from which I learn that the 
selection of the designs for premiums for the drawings | 
lately submitted in competition, is now depending for de- 
cision upon the President and Couneil of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. As one of the competitors, I 
beg leave to lay before the President and Council of the 
Institute some account of the proceedings of the Belfast 
Committee, believing that, in the absence of knowledge 





| tending that their power was on 


as to the previous proceedings, it is impossible forthe Presi- 
dent and Council to arrive at a just decision. I shall have 
to point out that the Belfast Committee has placed itself 


. : | in @ most equivocal position, and that one of their body 
that we are endeavouring to follow in the steps | yr. | et who is also a competing architect, occupies 
of the profession at home, and to place competi- | 


tion ona better footing than it has been for some | 


@ position as unfair to his brother architects as can pos- 
sibly be conceived; and I am obliged to mention the name 
of Mr, Barre, another competitor, who, I believe, like 
Mr. Lanyon, is an architect of Belfast. In the criticisms 
which I have to make, I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that I attribute no intentional, unfair, or dis- 
honourable favouritism, partiality, or connivance to any 
member of the Committee, or to either Mr. Lanyon or 
Mr. Barre. It is the misfortune of the Committee, from 
ignorance of the inherent difficulties of the mode of pro- 
ceeding they selected, to have placed themselves and these 
gentlemen in a position of odium from which now they 
evidently look to the Institute to rescue them, 

In accordance with the invitation of the Belfast Com- 


| mittee, seventy-six designs for their Albert Memorial 


were submitted tothem on the Ist of June, A sub-com- | 
mittee was then appointed, of whose acts and the subse- 
quent proceedings the speech of the Rev. Mr. Macnaughton 
ives a history in the newspaper to which I have referred. 
Jpon the assembling of the sub-committee, a discussion 
arose as to their authority, some believing that the choice 
of the designs rested ne with them, others con- 
y recommendatory. They 

finally resolved that they had the power of selection, and 
by ballot selected two — marked ‘‘ Veritas” and 
** Palmam,” assigning to ‘* Veritas” the first premium, 
and to “ Palmam” the second. The discussion as to the 
authority of the sub-committee appears to have occurred 
at the meeting at which this selection was made, and the 
whole meeting occupied, Mr. Macnaughton says, four 
hours. I submit that no proper examination, such as 


| Mr. Macnaughton claims to have made, of the seventy-six 


designs, can have been made in the time. My own draw- 
ings occupy four sheets,—probably an average of the 
whole, which would, therefore, give 304 sheets of draw- 
ings; there were eight gentlemen conducting the examina- | 


| tion, which gives 2,512 examinations, or equal to one 


person examining between ten and eleven sheets in @ 
minute. The impossibility of doing this is obvious. But, 
when we discover that Mr. Barre and Mr. Lanyon of Bel- 
fast were the authors of the designs selected, it is equally 
obvious that many reasons would occur for fixing the 
attention of the aa>-enamtine on their designs, 

After the decision of the sub-committee, a general com- | 
mittee was held, and before them were laid the two 
selected designs. They did not regard the decision ofthe 
sub-committee, but proceeded to discuss the merits of the 
drawings ; and Mr. Lanyon being a member of this com- 
mittee, was present. Mr. Macnaughton pele to him 
frequently, but is quite certain that Mr. Lanyon in no | 
way influenced their acts. He acknowledges that Mr. 
Lanyon had been most vseful and influential previously, | 
and that to him the committee was indebted for arranging 
and drawing up the terms of the competition. The com- | 
mittee-meeting now in question, in Mr, Lanyon’s pre- | 
sence, changed the decision of the sub-committee, and 
placed ‘‘ Palmam,” Mr. Lanyon’s design, first; and 
** Veritas,” Mr. Barre’s, second. Seeing this result, I | 
imagine that no one out of the committee will believe that 
Mr. Lanyon’s reputation and well-earned influence in 
Belfast, together with his presence, did not so far settle 


| Papers in the Castle, Durham. Friday—New- 
| castle-on-Tyne,—Museum of Antiquities ; Tyne- 


competition, so —_ a man as Mr. Lanyon, who has 
had from the first the confidence of the committee, and in 
whose favour so powerful a bias has been felt ; but having 
once chosen him as their confidential committee-man, it 
is quite unjustifiable that they should admit him as » 
competitor. Whether or not the Institute ought to decide 
when their decision may not be final, is for the considera- 
tion ofthe council. Goxrvon M. Hus. 
















































































CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE programme for the meeting to be held at 
Durham August 21st to 26th inclusive, rung 
thus :—Monday, August 21st—Reception at the 
Castle Durham; Inaugural Address; Antiqui- 
ties of Durham; Public Dinner at the Castle; 
Rev. G. Ornsby on the Castle. Tuesday — 
Lumley Castle; Chester le Street ; Lanchester; 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. Wednesday— 
Durham Cathedral and Monastic Buildings ; 
Finchale Abbey; Soirée and Papers in the 
Castle, Durham. Thursday—Barnard Castle; 
Staindrop Church; Raby Castle; Soirée and 


mouth Priory ; Soirée in the Castle, Durham; 
and Saturday — Brancepeth Castle; Bis 
Auckland ; Darlington; and concluding Soi 
in the New Town Hall, Durham. 

Numerous papers are already promised. 





ENGINEERS’ CHARGES. 
SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE. 


Symons v. Foewell, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.—This was an action to recover remune- 
ration for services rendered as a skilled or scien- 
tific witness in a cause. It was an action by 
Captain Symons, who of late years has prac- 
tised as a civil engineer, as the surviving partner 
in the late firm of Richard Roberts & Co., to 
recover the sum of 1241. 15s. 6d., the amount of 
their charges as consulting engineers, for ser- 
vices rendered to the now defendant in a suit by 
him in the Court of Chancery against Mr. Bos- 
tock, in which Mr. Foxwell sought to establish 
the validity of certain patents for sewing- 
machines. The particulars claimed that sum. 
The defendant paid into ‘court 50]. and denied 
any further liability. The particulars were as 
foilow :— 











£ a. d, 
Jan. 16, 1864.—To receiving instructions in the 
ease, and reading of specifications and other 
documents relating thereto ..................:c000 1515 0 
Jan. 20, 1864.—To travelling expenses from 
Wales to attend as witness ........... atiioasios . 2185 6 
Jan. 20, 1864.—To charge for time and consult- 
ing with Mr. Hodge on arrival..................+« 10 10 0 
Jan. 21, 1864.—To consultation with Mr. Hodge 
in the above case, and attending in court...... 1010 0 
Jan. 22, 1864.—To attendance in court ............ 1010 0 
Jan. 25, 1864.—To ditto .........cccccscereress 1010 0 
Jan. 27, 1964.—To ditto ......... 1010 0 
mes OE ee 1010 0 
Feb. 6, 1864.—To letter from Mr. Wickens, en- 
closing copy of Lord Chancellor’s opinion in 
the above case, and reading same ............... 1010 0 
Feb. 12, 1864.—To attending consultation at 
Mr. Wickens’s office ...............00000+ dcakiennnt 1010 0 
Feb. 13, 1864.—Attendance in court ............... 1010 0 
Feb. 13, 10664.—Hotel Ball ..........0..csccessrsceseeese 815 0 
Remaining in town in apartments from Jan. 26 
PTET inninnciaithdancinatennsasiatennaneswtieuttein 10 0 
£12415 6 


It appeared that professional men, especially 
civil engineers, are often engaged in causes not 
only to consult and advise, but also to give evi- 
dence as skilled or scientific witnesses on mat- 
ters rather of experience and opinion than on 
mere matters of fact. In such cases it appeared 
























the question, that they usually receive a fee for perusing the 

The settlement, however, aroused a storm “out of} papers and making themselves generally masters 
doors.” The general committee assembled again on the | of the case, and also at the rate of ten guineas a 
ines agen — seo ne sarge ome yd |day for consultation and attendance in court. 
seek the decision of the President and Council of the | At all events,this appeared to be the rate of remu- 
a weer oo — a a |neration for gentlemen of eminence and expe- 
mot sma to the Institute; whether they are toe before FIGHCS in the profession, who would not be suffi- 
them four, six, or seventy-six designs, I contend that no | ciently remunerated by the ordinary allowance 


proper decision can be had upon either four or six! of three guineas a day as between party and 
aa gen Nreciganeng | party on taxation of costs. 


I wish to urge upon the Institute, that Mr. Lanyon, } ; 
having become a member of the committee, is totally; Mr. Paul Hodge, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Fothergill 
ineligible, either in himself or his firm, as a competitor; | and Mr. Braithwaite, all eminent engineers, were ca led 
and that, therefore, his design must be withdrawn. I as witnesses in support of the claim. The first-named 
submit, in the next place, that the remaining seventy-five | gentleman being asked by counsel whether he had not 
designs must then be adjudicated by the Institute. een constantly ‘‘ employed as a professional witness,” 

I inclose the printed terms of the competition, for- The Lord Chief Justice observed,—I don't like to hear 
warded to me by the secretary of the Belfast committee. | that phrase, ‘employed as a witness.” 7 
It will be observed that by them the exclusion of Mr.| The Counsel said he meant being employed to advise 
Lanyon from the competitors now, by no means prevents | and consult as an engineer. The duty of a scientific wit- 
his employment by the committee, as they are not obliged | ness, he added, is not confined to giving evidence. 
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MUSEUMS AND ART TRAINING FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


Tats was the su of the address made by 
Mr. A. H. Layard, MLP., at the last social meet- 
ing, in Exeter Hall, of the Working Men’s Club 
Union, the Duke of Devonshire in the 
chair. 

Mr. Layard said,—The British Maseam, won- 
derful and admirable a collection as it was, had 
outgrown its plan, and was mow too much a 


mere unatranged collection of curiosities. He | proved 


would only have two classes of objects in that 
museum.—1, Those which would form an his- 
torically classified art department ; 2. Those 
which would make an historically classified 
archeological department ; and whatever could 
not be arranged under these heads might be 
removed to other parts of the metropolis, and 
form the basis or nucleus of a museum or ex- 
hibition illustrating the development of some 
other art and science. In such a collection of 
art as that contained in the British Museum, 
historical arrangement was of the greatest im- 
portance, both in giving to the articles their just 
value and to the student a correct impression. 
Thus a thing of art, standing alone, might be of 
very little value; but when in its proper place 
among a classified series, illustrating the his- 
torical development of art, it would be seen to 
be of the greatest value and use. Mgyptian art, 
per se, was not of much value, bat as a very 
early link in the chain it was indispensable. In 
the British Museum there was not room for car- 
rying out this classification, and at present 
nearly all was a jumble. Too much had been 
crammed into it; for imstance, there was a 
Natural History Department, indicating the his- 
tory of the earth, and this required a separate 
building. Every nation should have a museum 
illustrating the present state of art as applied 
to, and expressed in, social, domestic, and prac- 
tical life, and especially in mamefactures ; and 
he was prepared to say that no other nation 
possessed a collection equal to that in the South 
Kensington Museum; moreover, he was quite 
certain that this maseum and the Exhibitions of 
1851 and 1862 had caused a vast improvement 
in British manufactures, and so promoted the 
best interests of the nation. During the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, France had sent forty-two repre- 
sentatives cf different branches of manufacture 
to examine and report upon the various cor- 
responding branches exhibited therein, and they 
all had declared that England had vastly im- 
proved in all, but especially in the manufacturing 
of glass, porcelain, china, &e., and was likely to 
beat themselves out of the market. Mr. Layard 
did not agree with all the arrangements of the 
Kensington Museum, but he thought that the 
richness of its collection and the value of its 
results could not be too highly praised. As to 
the question of opening the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and the South Kensington 
Museum at night to the working classes, he 
should say they should be opened if it could 
be done with safety. But the late Mr. Braid- 
wood, and other very reliable authorities, had 
reported on the lighting of these places, and 
had shown that there was great danger of 
injuring the collections by the gas, or of de- 
struction by fire. And it should be remem- 
bered these collections, if once destroyed, could 
never be restored. This nation was bound 
to preserve these treasures for the use of 
all nations and ages. He thought that if the 
idea of having local museums was carried 
out, the Ethnological Department might be 
taken from the British Museum and made the 
nucleus of a museum in the East-end of London, 
and might receive frequent additions from 
masters of ships returning from distant coun- 
tries. And the Indian Museum, now at the 
back of Whitehall, might be removed south, and 
form an Oriental Museum for South London. 
Mr. Layard then observed that he thought the 
Industrial Exhibitions which had been or were 
being held were highly calculated to be of great 
use. Ist. They gave pleasant employment to 
the leisure hours of the working man, and kept 
him at home to employ them, and go tended to 
keep him from bad associations. 2nd. They 
showed him what he could and could not do. 
3rd. They secured an intermingling of the work- 
ing and the upper classes, not in the way of false 
patronage, but in a way honourable alike to 
both parties. He thonght that these local exhi- 
bitions should be held every year, as a prepara- 
tion for great exhibitions, held every ten years. 
From them the Government should purchase the 


best things in every department, to be kept as/| 





an embodiment of the art and science of that 
year, and as a means of improvement for the 
future. Art training might be obtained in two 
ways :—Ist, by attending schools of art; 2nd, 


was to be secured by the working classes. 


i 
& 
i 
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middle and the working classes, and much more 
remained to be done. Perhaps it was of greater 
importance to cultivate artistic tastes among the 
middle classes than even among the working 
classes, inasmuch as they the means 
of purchasing what their tastes led them to seek, 
and what the working man produced. Besides, 
culture was sure to descend. He would, before 
concluding his remarks, jast ag the following 
questions to the meeting discussion :— 
1. Should the British Museum be opened at 
nights and on Sundays? 2. Should the Natural 
History Department of the ~ “‘"** “f----~— *= 
taken away a the — 
Departments? 3. Should 
bitions be annual or mot? 4 
i Museam remait 

what it is, vis. & museum o 
manafactures? 

At the close, am interesti: 
place, in which Mr. Fiart, R.A 
chester, several working men. 
took part. 
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LAW LIFE ASSURAN: 


WHEN the directors of a soc 
directors of the “Law Life’ 
general ing, that the inv: 
five millions aquarter ster] 
income is half @ million sterli: 
six divisions of profit which 
bonuses,amountingin the aggr: 
have been to the sev 
need nothing more to be adva: 
The progress of the society h 
steady. According to the cha 


commenced im 1823, and then 
a capital of 100,0001. In 183: 
100,0001. had grewn to th 


z. 
B 
i 
: 
: 
; 
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in 1847 (the examination of 

the declaration of bonus beim; 

1854 septennial) it had grow 

and three-quarters to 3,200,00( 

four millions and a third; in 

and now, in 1864, it is five mi 

so that, not only has the succe 

gradual and progressive ; and, 

the greatest promise that is . 

given in any commercia. 

the future will reflect the past. The profits 
realized by the society during the past five years 
amount to 518,0001. The chairman said, he 


he attributed a great part of the success of this 
office, and the very satisfactory statement laid 
before them, to the constant and undeviating 
exertions which are made by Mr. W. 8. Downes, 


proprietors present. 








LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Tue transitions of many kinds, especially the 
changes of the manner in which various trades 
are managed, and the enormous increase of 
manufacturing establishments, with the known 
profits which are derived from many of them, 
are amongst the most remarkable signs of the 
present times, and will afford carious matter in 
the historic of this and other countries. 


Within the last — of acentary, the — 
genius of individuals and their aptness for busi- 


ness, have originated and carried to vast dimen- 
sions establishments for the execution of ship 





building, cotton works, printing and publishing 
businesses, engineering, and other concerns, 
which are so numerous that it would require a 
considerable amount of space to mention even 
some of those which have risen to much con- 
sequence, 





_In many cases, works commenced by indi- 
viduals have risen to a degree of eminence and 
extent which the projectors never dreamt of, 


by visiting museums. Only the latter, at prea 


spoke the universal views of his colleagues when | 








but although the prospects were of the most 
satisfactory description, and the ultimate success 


and fature large profit appeared certain, there 


arose difficulty in raising > sey og 
required for t! @r allow. 
ing firms to evell themanives of markets 


both for the purchase and sale of commodities, 
for the employment of lmbour on & scale suffi. 
cient to meet regular demands, and for other 
purposes. In times when money became of high 
price and panics set in, accommodation could 
not be had, and ruin fell on ‘hoages, which 
the law of limited liability have been the 
means Of placing in permanent ‘ 

For long before the ing of the Limited 
Liability Act, the principle had been carried out 
privately to an extent far greater than was 
generally 3 and throughout Bngland 
there were hundreds of firms which had a 
widely-spread reputation, and were supposed 
to be entirely in the possession of the one or 
two persons who were reputed to be the sole 
proprietors, and who might be supposed to be in 
the receipt of enormous incomes. There were, 
however. narties the scenes. wha bo~-~ 


eee meee alt ee i RII IM 


Fom some weeks past, as our readers know, an 
agitation has been kept up by the masoms, car- 
penters, joiners, amd others connected with the 
building trades in the metropolis, in some cases 
attended by partial strikes. On Friday, the 
30th alt., a meeting of many of the principal 
builders was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and # resolution was carried to the effeot that, 
on and after the lst of Jamwary next, the wages 


of the skilled artificers in the building 
trades, now generally at the rate of 7d. per 
hour, shall be incre to 73d. per hour. 


A meeting has since been held by the men, 
whereat, after a long diseussion, the following 
resolution was ulti unanimously : 

“ That the men in shop shall, on Monday 
next,the 10th inst., wait upon their respective 
aan and imform them that nothing less 
than three per hour advance could be 

3 such to commence on the 
first week in August next; and that a definite 
reply should be requested from each employer 
on or before Saturday, the 15th inst., as to 
whether he was prepared to give such advance 
at the time stated. That the meeting stand 
adjourned for a fortnight, to receive the replies 
from the employers before taking any further 
action.” 

A correspondent writes as follows :—‘ Will 
you be good enough to state in your widely- 
circulated , for the benefit of those who 
wish to act ly without yielding to every 
demand, w it is the acknowledged custom 
to pay mechanics time and a half after eight 
o'clock at night and one o’clock on Saturdays ? 
Also, whether, under thehour system, one howr’s 
notice and time to grind tools is not all that 
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joiners can rightly claim? I am not aware of any 
organisation of builders whose decision on these 
points has ever been accepted.” 

We have appealed to two large contractors, 
who say they pay their men “time and a half” and 
refreshments after nine o’clock at night until six 
o’clock next morning; but if the men work on 
Saturday afternoons, the usual pay only. They 
invariably give two and a half hours’ notice for 


grinding tools. 





COMPETITIONS. 

The Holy Trinity Church, Kilburn.—In reply 
to the invitation from the committee to a selected 
number of architects, some nine or ten gentle- 
men submitted designs for the above church. 
The cost was to be about 6,0001., and the church 
to seat 1,200 persons. After examination of 
the relative designs, the committee has given 
the execution of the work to Mr. W. Smith, of 
Kilburn; the first premium to Mr. F. Todd, of 
Norland-square; and the second nre~*—— * 


2\NT- 
NAL CoPY 





ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Tue following is a list of the prize men, and 
of those commended, in the two classes :-— 


Architecture, Professor Donaldson, Ph.D.—Fine Arts, 
First Year’s Course. —Prize—T. Batterbury, of London. 
Certificate.—2. E. M. Whitaker, of London, Fine Arts, 


of London. Construction—First Year's Course.—Prizes— 
(equal) Frederick Tophs, of London; E. M. Whitaker, 
of London. Certificates.—2. Lewis Solomon, of London ; 
3. R. ©. Joy, of London; 4. George Stanley Rees, of 
London; 5. J.T. Hansom, of London. Construction— 
Second Year’s Course. — Prize — Hen Thwaites, of 
Hampstead, Certificates.—2. Robert P. Whellock, of 
Peckham ; 3. Ralph Selden Wornum, of London. 

Civil Engi ing, Profe Pole, F.R.S.—PFirst Prize 
and First Certificate—Henry Thwaites, of Hampstead. 
Certificates—2. George F. Ritso, of London; 3. equal, 
Lewis Solomon, of London ; R, C, Joy, of London ; W. P. 
Morison, of London, 








THE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 





‘ae following letter has been addressed to | 


Inatitute of Architects by a competitor :— 


wiveseen inthe Belfast News Letter newspaper of the 
ulf,, a report of the proceedings ofthe Belfast Albert 
10Frial General Committee, from which I learn that the 
tion of the designs for premiums for the drawings 
¥ submitted in competition, is now Sauniing for de- 
2 nm the President and Couneil of t 

of British Architects. As one of the competitors, I 
eave to lay before the President and Council of the 
tate some account of the proceedings of the Belfast 
mittee, believing that, in the absence of knowledge 
the previous proceedings, it is impossible forthe Presi- 
and Council to arrive at a just decision. I shail have 
int out that the Belfast Committee has placed itself 
nost equivocal position, and that one of their body, 
‘anyon, who is also a competing architect, occupies 
ition as unfair to his brother architects as can pos- 


be conceived; and I am obliged to mention the name | 


e. Barre, another competitor, who, I believe, like 
apyon, is an architect of Belfast. In the criticisms 
I ont to make, I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
stood, that I attribute no intentional, unfair, or dis- 
wable favouritism, partiality, or connivance to any 
er of the Committee, or to either Mr. Lanyon or 
arre. It is the misfortune of the Committee, from 
wmece of the inherent difficulties of the mode of pro- 
g they selected, to have placed themselves and these 
men in a position of odium from which now they 
itly look to the Institute to rescue them, 
ecordance with the invitation of the Belfast Com- 
» seventy-six designs for their Albert Memorial 
abmitted tothem on the Ist of June. A sub-com- 
was then appointed, of whose acts and the subse- 
woceedings the speech of the Rev. Mr. Macnaughton 
history in the newspaper to which I have referred. 
he assembling of the sub-committee, a discussion 
s to their authority, some believing that the choice 
designs rested absolutely with them, others con- 
: that their power was a recommendatory. They 
resolved that they had the power of selection, and 
ot selected two designs marked “‘ Veritas” and 
am,” assigning to ‘* Veritas” the first premium, 
“Palmam”™ the second. The discussion as to the 
ty of the sub-committee appears to have occurred 
aeeting at which this selection was made, and the 
neeting occupied, Mr. Macnaughton says, four 
I submit that no proper examination, such as 
enaughton claims to have made, of the seventy-six 


— nvewemaces, UE BC- | designs, can have been made in the time. My own draw- 


count of the highly decorative appearance of the 
design, his was chosen ; the committee, however, 
stating at the time, that should the tenders for 
its execution exceed 8,000/. it would be rejected. 
Tenders were taken, and not only 8,0001., but 
10,0001. were exceeded. Still, “ Cotte que Cotte,” 
Mr. Thomas’s plan “ was so pretty,” they must 
have it; one of the committee going so far as to 
say he would double his subscription (a large 
one) if the selected design were accepted! What 
was done, then? Mr. Thomas receives instruc- 
tions to cut down this and that; to substitute 
wood and iron for stone, and make any altera- 
tion he could, until the cost was reduced to some- 
thing near the original mark. This has been 


done, and the altered plan is now being carried | 


out for 8,300/., independently of heating,—an 
item which cannot, for so large a building, cost 
less than from 4001. to 5001. additional. More 
than one of the other plans sent in were accom- 
panied by a builder's tender, engaging to do the 
whole of the work, including heating, for the sum 
specified. 

I need say nothing to your readers by way of 
explaining the injustice of such proceedings, thus 
virtually destroying competition ; but I may add 
that two of the competitors have refused the 
bonus offered by the committee to the authors of 
the unsuccessful designs, and a suit is now 
pending in the courts on the subject. 

Whether the action be gained by the architects 
or not, it will at least have the effect of showing 
the public that if competitions are not to be 
fairly and honestly conducted, architects will 
not be found to run the risk of so much loss of 
time and labour as has in this instance been 
sustained, amongst others, by 

A SvupscrRiBeER AND CONSTANT READER. 

Montreal, June 13th. 
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ings occupy four sheets,—probably an average of the 
whole, which would, therefore, give 304 sheets of draw- 


| ings; there were eight gentlemen conducting the examina- 


tion, which gives 2,512 examinations, or equal to one 
person examining between ten and eleven sheets in a 
minute. The impossibility of doing this is obvious. But, 
when we discover that Mr. Barre and Mr. Lanyon of Bel- 
fast were the authors of the designs selected, it is equally 
obvious that many reasons would occur for fixing the 
attention of the sub-committee on their designs, 

After the decision of the sub-committee, a general com- | 
mittee was held, and before them were laid the two 
selected designs, They did not regard the decision ofthe 
sub-committee, but proceeded to discuss the merits of the 
drawings ; and Mr. Lanyon being a member of this com- 
mittee, was present. Mr. Macnaughton , one to him 
frequently, but is quite certain that Mr. Lanyon in no 
way influenced their acts. He acknowledges that Mr. 
Lanyon had been most useful and influential previously, | 
and that to him the committee was indebted for arranging | 
and drawing up the terms of the competition. The com- | 
mittee-meeting now in question, in Mr. Lanyon’s pre- 
sence, changed the decision of the sub-committee, and 
placed ‘“‘ Palmam,” Mr. Lanyon’s design, first; and 
** Veritas,"’ Mr. Barre’s, second. Seeing this result, I | 
imagine that no one out of the committee will believe that 
Mr. Lanyon’s reputation and well-earned influence in | 
Belfast, together with his presence, did not so far settle | 
the question. | 

The settlement, however, aroused a storm “out of 
doors.” The general committee assembled again on the 
26th of June, when the previous proceedings were publicly | 
narrated; and, after a long discussion, it was resolved to | 
seek the decision of the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, From the report 
in the press, it is not easy to discover exactly the point 
referred to the Institute; whether they are to have before 
them four, six, or seventy-six designs, I contend that no 
proper decision can be had upon either four or six 
selected elsewhere, 

I wish to urge upon the Institute, that Mr. Lanyon, } 
having become a member of the committee, is totally | 
ineligible, either in himself or his firm, as a competitor ; 
and that, therefore, his design must be withdrawn. I | 
submit, in the next place, that the remaining seventy-five | 
designs must then be adjudicated by the Institute. 

I inclose the printed terms of the competition, for- | 
warded to me by the secretary of the Belfast committee. 
It will be observed that by them the exclusion of Mr. | 
Lanyon from the competitors now, by no means prevents 
his employment by the committee, as they are not obliged i 


Seeond Year's Course.—Prize—Ralph Selden Wornum, | 


to do more than give the premiums to the successful com- 
petitors. However inexpedient this course may seem to 
competitors, they cannot complain of what was from the 
first in the terms. I, for one, should not be displeased at 
seeing Mr, Lanyon, after all, engaged as architect to the 
memorial. It would have been a sensible course for the 
Belfast people to have employed at first, and without 
competition, so capable a man as Mr. Lanyon, who has 
had from the first the confidence of the committee, and in 
whose favour so powerful a bias has been felt ; but having 
once chosen him as their confidential committee-man, it 
is quite unjustifiable that they should admit him as » 
competitor, Whether or not the Institute ought to decide 
when their decision may not be final, is for the considera- 
tion ofthe council. Gorvow M. Hits. 











CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCH.AZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE programme for the meeting to be held at 
Durham August 21st to 26th inclusive, rung 
thus :—Monday, August 21st—Reception at the 
Castle Durham; Inangural Address; Antiqui- 
ties of Durham; Public Dinner at the Castle ; 
Rev. G. Ornsby on the Castle. Tuesday — 
Lumley Castle ; Chester le Street ; Lanchester; 
| St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. Wednesday— 
| Durham Cathedral and Monastic Buildings; 
Finchale Abbey; Soirée and Papers in the 
Castle, Durham. Thursday—Barnard Castle; 
Staindrop Church; Raby Castle; Soirée and 





| Papers in the Castle, Durham. Friday—New- 


e Royal Lnsti- | 


castle-on-Tyne,—Museum of Antiquities; Tyne- 
mouth Priory ; Soirée in the Castle, Durham; 
and Saturday — Brancepeth Castle; Bishop 
Auckland ; Darlington; and concluding Soirée 
in the New Town Hall, Durham. 

Numerous papers are already promised. 





ENGINEERS’ CHARGES. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE. 


Symons v. Forwell, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.—This was an action to recover remune- 
ration for services rendered as a skilled or scien- 
tific witness in a cause. It was an action by 
Captain Symons, who of late years has prac- 
tised as a civil engineer, as the surviving partner 
in the late firm of Richard Roberts & Co., to 
recover the sum of 1241. 15s. 6d., the amount of 
their charges as consulting engineers, for ser- 
vices rendered to the now defendant in a suit by 
him in the Court of Chancery against Mr. Bos- 
tock, in which Mr. Foxwell sought to establish 
the validity of certain patents for sewing- 
machines. The particulars claimed that sum. 
The defendant paid into ‘court 50]. and denied 
any further liability. The particulars were as 


follow :— 
£ s. d, 
Jan. 16, 1864.--To receiving instructions in the 
case, and reading of specifications and other 
documents relating thereto ............ ae 
Jan. 20, 1864.—To travelling expenses from 
Wales to attend as witness ......... 215 6 


Jan. 20, 1864.-To charge for time and consult- 


ing with Mr, Hodge on arrival..................... 10 10 
Jan. 21, 1864.—To consultation with Mr. Hodge 
in the above case, and attending in court...... 10 10 


Jan. 22, 1864.—To attendance in court 
Jan, 25, 1864.—To ditto ............c000es 7 
Jan. 27, 1864.—To ditto .. a 
i, ai BI sicrecntcetennanetgcnenenenseonen 10 10 
Feb. 6, 1864.--To letter from Mr. Wickens, en- 
closing copy of Lord Chancellor’s opinion in 













the above case, and reading same ............... 1010 0 

Feb. 12, 1864.—To attending consultation at 
OR EE 1010 0 
Feb. 13, 1864.—Attendance in court ............... 1010 0 
Feb. 13, 1864.—Hotel bill .................... a 815 0 

Remaining in town in apartments from Jan. 26 
Se aED ” acacisunibcclacieintndetscinduesnerkersivignandaal 1310 0 
£12415 6 


It appeared that professional men, especially 
civil engineers, are often engaged in causes not 
only to consult and advise, but also to give evi- 
dence as skilled or scientific witnesses on mat- 
ters rather of experience and opinion than on 
mere matters of fact. In such cases it appeared 
that they usually receive a fee for perusing the 


| papers and making themselves generally masters 


of the case, and also at the rate of ten guineas a 
day for consultation and attendance in court. 
At all events, this appeared to be the rate of remu- 
neration for gentlemen of eminence and expe- 
rience in the profession, who would not be suffi- 
ciently remunerated by the ordinary allowance 
of three guineas a day as between party and 
party on taxation of costs. 

Mr. Paul Hodge, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Lemp 


| and Mr. Braithwaite, all eminent engineers, were caile 


as witnesses in support of the claim. The first-named 
gentleman being asked by counsel whether he had not 
been constantly “‘ employed as a professional witness,” 

The Lord Chief Justice observed,—I don’t like to hear 
that phrase, ‘employed as a witness.” ; 

The Counsel said he meant being employed to advise 
and consult as an engineer. The duty of a scientific wit- 
ness, he added, is not confined to giving evidence, 
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MUSEUMS AND ART TRAINING FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


of the address made by 
.P., at the last social meet- 
Men’s Club 
in the 


Tats was the su 
Mr. A. H. Layard, 
ing, in Exeter Hall, of the Worki 
Union, the Duke of Devonshire 
chair. 

Mr. Layard said,—The British Museam, won- 
derful and admirable a collection as it was, had 
outgrown its plan, and was mow too much a 
mere unarranged collection of curiosities. He 
would only have two classes of objects in that 
museum.-—1, Those which would form an his- 
torically classified art department ; 2. Those 
which would make an historically classified 
archeeological department ; and whatever could 
not be arranged under these heads might be 
removed to other parts of the metropolis, and 
form the basis or nucleus of a museum or ex- 
hibition illustrating the development of some 
other art and science. In such a collection of 
art as that contained in the British Museum, 
historical arrangement was of the greatest im- 
portance, both in giving to the articles their just 
value and to the student a correct impression. 
Thus a thing of art, standing alone, might be of 
very little value; but when in its proper place 
among a classified series, illustrating the his- 
torical development of art, it would be seen to 
be of the greatest value and use. Mgyptian art, 
per se, was not of much value, bat as a very 





early link in the chain it was indispensable. In 
the British Museum there was not room for car- 
rying out this classification, and at present 
nearly all was a jumble. Too much had been 
crammed into it; for imstance, there was a 
Natural History Department, indicating the his- 
tory of the earth, and this required a separate 
building. Every nation should have a museum 
illustrating the present state of art as applied 
to, and expressed in, social, domestic, and prac- 
tical life, and especially in manufactores ; and 
he was prepared to say that no other nation 
possessed a collection equal to that in the South 
Kensington Museum; moreover, he was quite 


certain that this maseum and the Exhibitions of 


1851 and 1862 had caused a vast improvement 
in British manufactures, and so promoted the 
best interests of the nation. Duving the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, France had sent forty-two repre- 
sentatives cf different branches of manufacture 
to examine and report upon the various cor- 
responding branches exhibited therein, and they 
all had declared that England had vastly im- 
proved in all, but especially im the manufacturing 
of glass, porcelain, china, &e., and was likely to 
beat themselves out of the market. Mr. Layard 
did not agree with all the arrangements of the 
Kensington Museum, but he thought that the 
richness of its collection and the value of its 


results could not be too highly praised. As to 


the question of opening the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and the South Kensington 


Museum at night to the working classes, he 


should say they should be opened if it could 


be done with safety. But the late Mr. Braid- 


wood, and other very reliable authorities, had 


reported on the lighting of these places, and 
had shown that there was great danger of 
injuring the collections by the gas, or of de- 


struction by fire. And it should be remem- 


bered these collections, if once destroyed, could 


never be restored. This nation was bound 


to preserve these treasures for the use of 


all nations and ages. He thought that if the 
idea of having local museums was carried 
out, the Ethnological Department might be 
taken from the British Museum and made the 
nucleus of a museum in the East-end of London, 
and might receive frequent additions from 
masters of ships returning from distant coun- 
tries. And the Indian Museum, now at the 
back of Whitehall, might be removed south, and 
form an Oriental Museum for South London. 
Mr. Layard then observed that he thought the 
Industrial Exhibitions which had been or were 
being held were highly calculated to be of great 
use. Ist. They gave pleasant employment to 
the leisure hours of the working man, and kept 
him at home to employ them, and so tended to 
keep him from bad associations. 2nd. They 
showed him what he could and could not do. 
3rd. They secured an intermingling of the work- 


ing and the upper classes, not in the way of false | 


patronage, but in a way honourable alike to 
both parties. He thought that these local exhi- 
bitions should be held every year, as a prepara- 
tion for great exhibitions, held every ten years. 
From them the Government should purchase the 


best things in every department, to be kept as| extent which the projectors never dreamt of, } 


| 


an embodiment of the art and science of that 
year, and as a means of improvement for the 
future. Art training might be obtained in two 
ways :—Ist, by attending schools of art; 2nd, 
by visiting museums. Only the latter, at present, 
was to be secured by the working classes. If 


middle and the working classes, and much more 
remained to be done. Perhaps it was of greater 
importance to eultivate artistic tastes among the 
middle classes than even among the working 
elasses, inssmach as they the means 
of purchasing what their tastes led them to seek, 
and what the working man produced. Besides, 
culture was sure to descend. He would, before 
concluding his remarks, jast Pog the following 
questions to the meeting discussion :— 
1. Should the British Museum be opened at 
nights and on Sundays? 2. Should the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum be 
taken away from the Art and Archzological 
Departments? 3. Should local indastrial exhi- 
bitions be aunual or not? 4, Should the South 
i Museam remain where it is and 
what it is, viz..a museum of art as applied to 
manafactures ? 
At the close, an took 


* 


interesting : 
place, in which Mr. Mart, R.A., the Dean of Chi- | 


chester, several working men, and a lady visitor, 
took part. 








LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WHEN the directors of a society can say, as the 


general meeting, that the invested assets exceed 
five millions and aquarter sterling, that the annual 
income is half a million sterling, and that at the 
six divisions of profit which have been made, 
bonuses,amounting in the aggregate to 4,164,1471., 
have been added to the several policies, they 
need nothing more to be advanced in its favour. 
The progress of the society has been singularly 
steady. According to the chairman, the society 
commenced in 1823, and then there was paid up 
a capital of 100,000. In 1833 we find that this 
100,0001. had to three-quarters of a 
million ; in 1840 to a million and three-quarters ; 
in 1847 (the examination of the accounts and 
the declaration of bonus being then and until 
1854 septennial) it had grown from a million 
and three-quarters to 3,200,0001.; in 1854 it was 
four millions and a third; in 1859, 4,800,0001. ; 
and now, in 1864, it is five millions and a half; 
so that, not only has the success been large, but 
gradual and progressive ; and, therefore, it gives 
the greatest promise that is capable of being 
given in any great commercial enterprise, that 
the future will reflect the past. The profits 


amount to 518,0001. 
spoke the universal views of his colleagues when 
he attributed a great part of the success of this 
office, and the very satisfactory statement laid 
before them, to the constant and undeviating 
exertions which are made by Mr. W. 8. Downes, 
the actuary, and the very able mind 
which he was able to 


proprietors present. 








LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Tue transitions of many kinds, especially the 
changes of the manner in which various trades 
are managed, and the enormous increase of 
manufacturing establishments, with the known 
profits which are derived from many of them, 
are amongst the most remarkable signs of the 
present times, and will afford curious matter in 
the historic pages of this and other countries. 
Within the last of a century, the 
genias of individuals and their aptness for busi- 
ness, have originated and carried to vast dimen- 
sions establishments for the execution of ship 
building, cotton works, printing and publishing 
businesses, engineering, and other concerns, 
which are so numerous that it would require a 
considerable amount of space to mention even 
some of those which have risen to much con- 
sequence, 

In many cases, works commenced by indi- 
viduals have risen to a degree of eminence and 





directors of the “ Law Life” said at their last | 


realized by the society during the past five years | 
The chairman said, he| 


but although the prospects were of the most 
satisfactory description, and the ultimate success 
and future large profit appeared certain, there 


arose ms pomp: bps raising 7, we 
required for ' or allow. 
fon Girvan to eval Ghomastves of markets 
both for the purchase and sale of commodities, 
for the employment of labour on 8 scale suffi- 
cient to meet regular demands, and for other 
purposes. In times when monty became of high 
price and panics set in, accommodation could 
not be had, and ruin fell on houses, which 
the law of limited liability have been the 
means Of placing in permanent ——— 

For long before the of the Limited 
Liability Act, the principle been carried out 
privately to an extent far than was 
generally ; and England 


there were hundreds of firms which had a 
widely-spread reputation, and were supposed 
to be entirely in the possession of the one or 
two persons who were reputed to be the sole 
proprietors, and who might be supposed to be in 
the receipt of enormous incomes. There were, 
however, parties behind the scenes, who having 
in times of emergency advanced sums at @ large 


and amount of interest, became in fact 
the secret and reduced the original 
heads of the to the position of mere mana- 


gers, who were often very paid. 
To remedy this evil, to enable those had 
expended their time, intelligence, and capital, 
to hold fairly intact the nay aged which they had 
| created, ond also provide the means of meedful 
expansion, the law of limited liability was wisely 
made; amd, looking at the results, they have 
been generally most satisfactory, and the system 
will eventually effect important changes in the 
indastry of the country. By the new law, the 
| possessor of 501., 1001., or 1,0001. may imvest it in 
schemes Which promise success, and mo doubt 
the primeiple will lead to the extension of co- 
operative principles amongst workmen, 

In @ recent account the money market, 
we noticed that John Brown & Co. (Limited) 
of Sheffield, published their net yearly profit at 
76,1368, equal to 24 per oemt. on the ribed 
capital. In these enormous profits the public 
generally, to a considerable extent, partivipate ; 
first of all by providing capital, without which, 
|on a barge seale, no business can be retwanera- 
itively worked. Many ether establishments 
might be mentioned, sudh as the Biswick 
Works, founded by Sir William Armstrong; 
| Charles Cammell & Co. (Limited), Sheffield ; 
| the Fairbairn Engineering Company; Mr. Mare’s 

establishment at Blackwall; Bolkow & Wall; 
and a hundred other industrial establishments 
| throughout the country. 








THE PAYMENT OF BUILDING 
ARTISANS IN LONDON, 


For some weeks past, a@ our readers know, an 
| agitation has been kept up by the masons, car- 

ntera, joiners, amd others connected with the 
building trades in the metropolis, in some cases 
attended by partial strikes. On Friday, the 
30th ult., a meeting of many of the principal 
builders was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and # resolution was carried to the effeot that, 
on and after the 1st of Jameary next, the wages 
of the skilled artificers in the building 
trades, now generally at the rate of 7d. per 
hour, shall be incre to 7}d. per hour. 

A meeting has since been held by the men, 
whereat, after a long disoussion, the following 
resolution was ulti unanimously : 

“ That the men in pop shall, on Monday 
next,the 10th inst. upon their respective 
emploers, and imform them that nothing less 
than three per hour advance could be 
accepted ; such 


to commence on the 
first week in Angust next; and that a definite 
reply should be requested from each employer 
on or Saturday, the 15th inst., as to 
whether he was prepared to give such advance 
at the time stated. That the meeting stand 
adjourned for a fortnight, to receive the replies 
from the employers before taking any further 
action.” 

A correspondent writes as follows :—‘ Will 
you be good enough to state in your widely- 
circ , for the benefit of those who 
wish to act ly without yielding to every 
demand, w it is the acknowledged custom 
to pay mechanics time and a half after eight 
o'clock at night and one o’clock on Saturdays ? 
Also, whether, under thehour system, one hour’s 
notice and time to grind tools is not all that 
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joiners can rightly claim? I am not aware of any 
organisation of builders whose decision on these 
points has ever been accepted.” 

We have appealed to two large contractors, 
who say they pay their men “time and a half” and 
refreshments after nine o’clock at night until six 
o’clock next morning; but if the men work on 
Saturday afternoons, the usual pay only. They 
invariably give two and a half hours’ notice for 
grinding tools. 





COMPETITIONS. 
The Holy Trinity Church, Kilburn.—In reply 
to the invitation from the committee to a selected 
number of architects, some nine or ten gentle- 
men submitted designs for the above church. 
The cost was to be about 6,0001., and the church 
to seat 1,200 persons. After examination of 
the relative designs, the committee has given 
the execution of the work to Mr. W. Smith, of 
Kilburn; the first premium to Mr. F. Todd, of 
Norland-square; and the second premium to 
Mr. Tyne, of Gray’s-inn. 
Fullers’ Alnshouses at Tottenham.—The design 
selected is that of Mr. Cwsar A. Long, of 
London. 








COMPETITIONS IN MONTREAL. 


S1z,—In your issue of the 13th of May, which 
I have just received, I see the notice of a new 
church now in course of erection in this city, by 
Mr. C. P. Thomas. Thereby hangs a little tale, 


which I propose to give you, in order that your | 


readers on the other side of the Atlantic may see 
that we are endeavouring to follow in the steps 
of the profession at home, and to place competi- 
tion ona better footing than it has been for some 
years past, a subject which I am glad to see 


from time to time you have strongly advocated, | 


in the excellent remarks that have appeared in 
your paper. 

In the spring of last year a limited number of 
six architects were invited to compete for the 
above church, receiving from the building com- 


mittee written instructions of a very plain and | 
positive character, which were “strictly” to be | 


adhered to. One of these instructions was to the 


effect that the costof the whole building was on no | 


account to exceed the sum of 8,0001.; and the com- 
petitors were morethan once informed by members 
of the committee, that should any selected plan 
be found to exceed that amount, it would be 
at once thrown aside, and the next in merit 
taken. Five of the designs sent in adhered closely 


to the instructions, and were capable of being | 


carried out for the stipulated amount ; but Mr. 
Thomas’s was not in conformity with the instruc- 
tions either as regards cost, number of drawings 
required, or as containing all the requisitions laid 
down by the committee. Nevertheless, on ac- 
count of the highly decorative appearance of the 
design, his was chosen; the committee, however, 
stating at the time, that should the tenders for 


its execution exceed 8,000. it would be rejected. | 


Tenders were taken, and not only 8,0001., but 
10,0001. were exceeded. Still, “ Cotite que Cotite,” 
Mr. Thomas’s plan “ was so pretty,” they must 
have it; one of the committee going so far as to 
say he would double his subscription (a large 
one) if the selected design were accepted! What 
was done, then? Mr. Thomas receives instruc- 
tions to cut down this and that; to substitute 
wood and iron for stone, and make any altera- 
tion he could, until the cost was reduced to some- 
thing near the original mark. This has been 
done, and the altered plan is now being carried 
out for 8,300/., independently of heating,—an 
item which cannot, for so large a building, cost 
less than from 4001. to 5001. additional. More 
than one of the other plans sent in were accom- 
panied by a builder’s tender, engaging to do the 
whole of the work, including heating, for the sum 
specified. 

I need say nothing to your readers by way of 
explaining the injustice of such proceedings, thus 
virtually destroying competition ; but 1 may add 
that two of the competitors have refused the 
bonus offered by the committee to the authors of 
the unsuccessful designs, and a suit is now 
pending in the courts on the subject. 

Whether the action be gained by the architects 
or not, it will at least have the effect of showing 
the public that if competitions are not to be 
fairly and honestly conducted, architects will 
not be found to run the risk of so much loss of 
time and labour as has in this instance been 
sustained, amongst others, by 

A Supscriper AND ConstanT READER. 

Montreal, June 13th. 


to do more than give the premiums to the successful com- 
petitors. However inexpedient this course may seem to 
competitors, they cannot complain of what was from the 
first in the terms. I, for one, should not be displeased at 
seeing = ren es * engaged as architect to the 
* “a memorial. It wou ave been a sensible course for the 
of those commended, in the two classes : Belfast people to have employed at first, and without 

Architecture, Professor Donaldson, Ph.D.—Fine Arts, | competition, so capable a man as Mr. Lanyon, who has 
First Year’s Course. --Prize—T. Batterbury, of London, | had from the first the confidence of the committee, and in 
Certificate.—2. E. M. Whitake>, of London, Fine Arts, | whose favour so powerful a bias has been felt ; but having 
Second Year's Course.—Prize—Ralph Selden Wornum, | Once chosen him as their confidential committee-man, it 
of London. Construction—First Year's Course.—Prizes— | i8 quite unjustifiable that they should admit him as s 


ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Tue following is a list of the prize men, and | 













(equal) Frederick Tophs, of London; E. M. Whitaker, | 
of London. Certificates.—2. Lewis Solomon, of London ; 
3. R. C. Joy, of London; 4, George Stanley Rees, of 
London; 5. J.T. Hansom, of London. Construction— 
Second Year's Course. — Prize— Henry Thwaites, of 
Hampstead. Certificates.—2. Robert P. Whellock, of 
Peckham ; 3. Ralph Selden Wornum, of London. 

Civil Engineering, Pr Pole, F.R.S.—First Prize 
and First Certificate—Henry Thwaites, of Hampstead. 
Certificates—2. George F. Ritso, of London; 3. equal 
Lewis Solomon, of London ; R. C, Joy, of London ; W. P 
Morison, of London, 








THE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
the Institute of Architects by a competitor :— 





I haveseen inthe Be/fast News Letter newspaper of the 
27th ult., a report of the proceedings ofthe Belfast Albert 
Memorial General Committee, from which I learn that the 
selection of the designs for premiums for the drawings | 
lately submitted in competition, is now depending for de- | 
cision upon the President and Couneil of the Royal Insti- | 
tute of British Architects. As one of the competitors, I 
beg leave to lay before the President and Council of the 
Institute some account of the proceedings of the Belfast 
Committee, believing that, in the absence of knowledge 
as to the previous proceedings, it is impossible forthe Presi- 
dent and Council to arrive at a just decision. I shall have 
to point out that the Belfast Committee has placed itself 
| in @ most equivocal position, and that one of their body, 
| Mr. Lanyon, who is also a competing architect, occupies 
@ position as unfair to his brother architects as can pos- 
sibly be conceived; and I am obliged to mention the name 
of Mr. Barre, another competitor, who, I believe, like 
Mr. Lanyon, is an architect of Belfast. In the criticisms 
which I on to make, I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that I attribute no intentional, unfair, or dis- 
honourable favouritism, partiality, or connivance to any 
member of the Committee, or to either Mr. Lanyon or 
Mr. Barre. It is the misfortune of the Committee, from 
ignorance of the inherent difficulties of the mode of pro- 
ceeding they selected, to have placed themselves and these 
| gentlemen in a position of odium from which now they 
evidently look to the Institute to rescue them, 

In accordance with the invitation of the Belfast Com- 
mittee, seventy-six designs for their Albert Memorial 
| were submitted to them on the Ist of June. A sub-com- | 
mittee was then appointed, of whose acts and the subse- 
| quent proceedings the speech of the Rev. Mr. Macnaughton 
ives a history in the newspaper to which I have referred. 
Jpon the assembling of the sub-committee, a discussion 

arose as to their suthority, some believing that the choice 
of the designs rested a with them, others con- 
tending that their power was only recommendatory. They 
| finally resolved that they had the power of selection, and 
| by ballot selected two —— marked ‘‘ Veritas” and 
*“Palmam,” assigning to ‘‘ Veritas” the first premium, 





| and to “ Palmam”™ the second. The discussion as to the 


tific witness in a cause. 


machines. 
The defendant paid into ‘court 50/. and denied 


competitor. Whether or not the Institute ought to decide 
when their decision may not be final, is for the considera- 
tion ofthe council, Gorpvon M. Hits. 





CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE programme for the meeting to be held at 
Durham August 21st to 26th inclusive, rung 
thus :—Monday, August 2lst—Reception at the 
Castle Durham; Inaugural Address; Antiqui- 
ties of Durham; Publie Dinner at the Castle; 
Rev. G. Ornsby on the Castle. Tuesday — 
Lumley Castle; Chester le Street ; Lanchester; 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. Wednesday— 


|Durham Cathedral and Monastic Buildings; 
'Finchale Abbey; Soirée and Papers in the 


Castle, Durham. Thursday—Barnard Castle; 
Staindrop Church; Raby Castle; Soirée and 
Papers in the Castle, Durham. Friday—New- 
castle-on-Tyne,—Museum of Antiquities; Tyne- 
mouth Priory ; Soirée in the Castle, Durham; 
and Saturday — Brancepeth Castle; Bishop 
Auckland; Darlington; and concluding Soirée 
in the New Town Hall, Durham. 
Numerous papers are already promised. 





ENGINEERS’ CHARGES. 


SCIENTIFIC 


EVIDENCE, 


Symons v. Forwell, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.—This was an action to recover remune- 
ration for services rendered as a skilled or scien- 
It was an action by 
Captain Symons, who of late years has prac- 


tised as a civil engineer, as the surviving partner 


in the late firm of Richard Roberts & Co., to 
recover the sum of 124/. 15s. 6d., the amount of 
their charges as consulting engineers, for ser- 
vices rendered to the now defendant in a suit by 
him in the Court of Chancery against Mr. Bos- 
tock, in which Mr. Foxwell sought to establish 
the validity of certain patents for sewing- 
The particulars claimed that sum. 


any further liability. 
follow :— 


The particulars were as 







































































| authority of the sub-committee appears to have occurred £s. 4, 
at the meeting at which this selection was made, and the Jan. 16, 1864.—To receiving instructions in the 
| whole meeting occupied, Mr. Macnaughton says, four case, and reading of specifications and other 
|hours. I submit that no proper examination, such as documents relating thereto ......................4 1515 0 
Mr. Macnaughton claims to have made, of the seventy-six Jan. 20, 1864.—To travelling expenses from 
| designs, can have been made in the time, My own draw- Wales to attend as witness ............ sanalecata . £8 @ 
ings occupy four sheets,—probably an average of the Jan. 20, 1864.—To charge for time and consult- 
whole, which would, therefore, give 304 sheets of draw- ing with Mr. Hodge on arrival...................«. 1010 0 
ings; there were eight gentlemen conducting the examina- | Jan. 21, 18¢4.—To consultation with Mr. Hodge 
| tion, which gives 2,512 examinations, or equal to one in the above case, and attending in court...... 1010 0 
person examining between ten and eleven sheets in a Jan, 22, 1864.—To attendance in court ............ 1010 O 
| minute. The impossibility of doing this is obvious. But, Jan, 25, 1864.—To ditto ..........csessesecssrceeeeneeee 1010 0 
| when we discover that Mr. Barre and Mr. Lanyon of Bel- Jan. 27, 1964.—To ditto .... 1010 O 
| fast were the authors of the designs selected, it is equally | Jan. 28, 1864.—To ditto 1010 O 
| obvious that many reasons would occur for fixing the | Feb. 6, 1864.—To letter from Mr. Wickens, en- 
| attention of the sub-committee on their designs. closing copy of Lord Chancellor’s opinion in 
After the decision of the sub-committee, a general com- the above case, and reading same ............... 1010 0 
mittee was held, and before them were laid the two Feb. 12, 1864.—To attending consultation at 
selected designs, They did not regard the decision ofthe Pg re eae 1010 0 
sub-committee, but proceeded to discuss the merits ofthe Feb. 13, 1864.—Attendance in court ............... 1010 0 
drawings; and Mr. Lanyon being a member of this com- Feb. 13, 1864.—Hotel bill ....................00000c000 815 0 
mittee, was present. Mr. Macnaughton | and to him Kemaining in town in apartments from Jan. 26 
frequently, but is quite certain that Mr. Lanyom in no | to Feb. 28 w.s.ecsessessssensereerscenteeentescnsescneens 13 10 0 
way influenced their acts. He acknowledges that Mr. 
Lanyon had been most useful and influential previously, | £12415 6 
and that to him the committee was indebted for arranging 





It appeared that professional men, especially 
civil engineers, are often engaged in causes not 
only to consult and advise, but also to give evi- 
dence as skilled or scientific witnesses on mat- 
ters rather of experience and opinion than on 
mere matters of fact. In such cases it appeared 
that they usually receive a fee for perusing the 
papers and making themselves generally masters 
of the case, and also at the rate of ten guineas a 
day for consultation and attendance in court. 
At all events,this appeared to be the rate of remu- 

is Oh is oon a wtp ie neration for gentlemen of eminence and expe- 
| in the press, it is not easy to discover exactly the pom F . . e * 
| referred to the Institute; whether they are to have before | oes the profession, who w ould not be suffi 

them four, six, or seventy-six designs. I contend that no ciently remunerated by the ordinary allowance 
proper decision can be had upon either four or six/ of three guineas a day as between party and 
ag pr yen arty on taxation of costs 

I wish to urge upon the Institute, that Mr. Lanyon, parey ° : 
having become a member of the committee, is totally| Mr. Paul Hodge, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Potente 
ineligible, either in himself or his firm, as a competitor; | and Mr. Braithwaite, all eminent engineers, were ca led 
and that, therefore, his design must be withdrawn. I | as witnesses in support of the claim. The first-named 
submit, in the next place, that the remaining seventy-five | gentleman being pA or by counsel whether he had not 

| 


and drawing up the terms of the competition. The com- | 
mittee-meeting now in question, in Mr. Lanyon’s pre- | 
sence, changed the decision of the sub-committee, and 
placed ‘ Palmam,” Mr. Lanyon’s design, first; and 
** Veritas,” Mr, Barre’s, second. Seeing this result, I | 
| imagine that no one out of the committee will believe that | 
| Mr. Lanyon’s reputation and well-earned influence in | 
| Belfast, together with his presence, did not so far settle | 
the question. 
The settlement, however, aroused a storm “out of | 
| doors.” The general committee assembled again on the | 
26th of June, when the previous proceedings were publicly | 
| narrated; and, after a long discussion, it was resolved to 
;} seek the decision of the President and Council of the | 
| Royal Institute of British Architects. From the report | 


designs must then be adjudicated by the Institute. been constantly “‘ employed as a professional witness,” 

I inclose the printed terms of the competition, for-} The Lord Chief Justice observed,—I don't like to hear 
warded to me by the seeretary of the Belfast committee. | that phrase, ‘‘employed as @ witness.” : 
It will be observed that by them the exclusion of Mr.| The Counsel said he meant being employed to advise 
Lanyon from the competitors now, by no means prevents | and consult as an engineer. The duty of a scientific wit- 
his employment by the committee, as they are not obliged | ness, he added, is not confined to giving evidence. 
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The Lord Chief Justice.—I wish it were. It would be 
well if there were a distinction between advising and as- 
sisting in a case, and giving evidence in it. Perhaps it 
was the mixing up of the two characters,—of advocate or 
adviser, and of witness,—which tends to make what is 
called ‘‘ scientific evidence” so much open to animadver- 
sion. The gentleman who is consulted is intended to be, 
and afterwards becomes, a witness in the case, and all his 
professional interest and personal bias are enlisted on the 
side of the party by whom he is called or ‘‘ employed.” 

Mr. Scott Russell, in giving his evidence, said that the 
value of a man’s opinion, of course, would depend upon 
his skill and experience, and that the time of a man of 
first-rate eminence and experience was worth a great 
deal, so that the rate of charge mentioned was quite 
reasonable and usual. He added that he quite concurred 
in what his lordship had said on the subject, and went on 
to say emphatically, I take it really as a kindness to my 

rofession that his lordship should have spoken in repro- 
ation of men who are in the habit of selling their 
opinions and calling it evidence. But there are men 
calling themselves civil engineers who in fact abuse the 
profession, and bring discredit upon it. I quite concur 
in what your lordship said as to the desirability of sepa- 
rating advice from evidence, and I wish that we were 
paid only for our professional advice and assistance, 
and not for our attendance as witnesses to give evi- 
dence.” 

The Lord Chief Justice observed thet it was but rea- 
sonable that a professionable man should be paid for his 
loss of time, whether occasioned by attendance as a wit- 
ness or otherwise; and of course this remuneration for 
loss of time should be in proportion to the value of the 
professional man’s time. It would not abate the evil he 
alluded to merely to charge nothing for attendance as a 
witness, as the amount would probably be thrown on the 
charge for advice and assistance. 

The case for the defence in substance was, that the 
charges were excessive; that 5/. a day was enough for 
attendance in court or at consultation; that Mr, Roberts 
was ill, and hardly able to attend to the case; and that in 
point of fact, and, as it turned out, he was not actually 
examined, and his evidence was worthless; and that, for 
these and other reasons, the sum of 50/. paid into court 
was amply sufficient. 

The Lord Chief Justice intimated his opinion that the 








plaintiff was not entitled to recover the charges in respect | 
as his place of business was | 


of his coming up from Wales 
in London. 
At the close of the case, 


> 


The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up the case to the | 


jury, said, in the absence of any evidence of special or 
express contract, the question would be, what was the 
ordinary rate of remuneration in such cases, a liability or 
contract for payment being admitted, and the dispute 
being only as to amount. It was entirely a question for 
the jury whether the charges were reasonable. Upon 
the general question as to the payment of remunera- 
tion for attendances in court as witnesses, a man, 
no doubt, ought not to be allowed to make a profit by a 
traffic in testimony; but, on the other hand, he was fairly 
entitled to remuneration for loss of time while waiting in 
court, and as to this the proper standard was, what he 
would probably make on an average in the ordinary exer- 
cise of his profession; and, if usage bad established a 
eertain rate or standard of remuneration, at so mucha 
day, then it might be reasonable to have regard to it. 
The question was, on the whole, what charges were fair 
and reasonable—whether as to the items or heads of 
charge, or the amount of each charge—as to which the 
jury must form a judgment. 

The jury, after a little consultation, went out of court 
to consider their verdict ; and, after an absence of about 
an hour, they returned with a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the sum of I18/, 6s. beyond the sum paid into court; 
making altogether the sum of 6x/, 6s, 





HOW TO MAKE STONE IMPERVIOUS ? 


I HAVE seen in your journal a letter under the above 
title, containing a request that some one would indicate a 


process by which stone would be rendered impervious to | 


rain. 

In reply thereto, I would beg to recommend Ran- 
some’s process, by which a solution of silicate of soda is 
injected into the pores of the stone, and, by means of a 
second solution of chloride of calcium, an insoluble sili- 
cate of lime is formed. I have tried this process upon 
Caen stone and brickwork in exposed situations with 
Satisfactory results. G. R. Burenewi, 





RAILWAY COMPENSATION CASE. 


At the Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion-square, on 
June 27th, the case of Hickman and Others v. 
The North London Railway Company came on 
for hearing. 

This was a compensation claim in respect of 
an interest in two freehold houses in the 
Holloway-road, belonging to a Miss Hickman, 
and which were let as shops. The claim was 
about 3,0001., and the property, like all other 
metropolitan property, had gone up in value. 

In this case evidence was given on both sides 
as to the value of the property in question, 
amounting to about 3,0001. for the share claimed. 
On the part of the company Mr. Pownall and 
other surveyors were called, and their valuation 
was 1,4491. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell placed the case 
before the jury, and they assessed the compen- 
sation to Miss Hickman at 1,7501. 

A correspondent wishes to know if Mr. Under- 
Sheriff Burchell has anything to do with the 
firm of Messrs. Burchell, of Westiminster, largely 
engaged as solicitors for railway companies ? 
Some other correspondent will perhaps enable 
us to reply. 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


A GREAT deal has been done by the public 
press to support this important movement, by 
the liberal insertion of leading articles and cor- 
respondence, but by none more usefully than 
your interesting journal. At the commencement 
of every summer public attention is drawn to 
the subject, particularly by the Free Drinking- 
Fountain Association, which throws blame rather 
unfairly upon parish officers for the miserable 
condition in which some are kept. The com- 
plaint is somewhat qualified, and I venture to 
believe the parish of Kensington may be one of 
the few exceptions alluded to, inasmuch as those 
in operation are well attended to, affording drink 
to man and animal, during the summer months, 
and, being carefully covered up in the winter, 
are not subject to abuse in that season. 

It should be known and understood that the 
Association claims a right over those it erects, | 
and that the water supply should be filtered | 
through charcoal, which the Kensington vestry | 
thought needless, and therefore erected them | 
without aid from that institution. It may be} 
true they possess no pretension to beauty or | 
elegance, but they are by no means unsightl rs | 
and possess the simple element of perfect utility, | 
with white earthenware drinking-cups that even | 
the most fastidious person would consider unex- | 








| ceptionable (too frequently broken and misused, | 
I must admit), but a very important element for | 
public convenience; and the waste water for | 
cattle passes through pipes into the road chan- | 
nels, which are slightly raised in places to form | 
small pools accessible to them, without inter- | 
fering with bipeds who use the fountain, whereas | 
the small troughs under the fountains are not s0 | 
accessible to dogs and other animals. 

The metropolitan parishes may be blameable | 
for not subscribing to the funds of the Associa- 
tion, but the latter is alone to blame for the) 
condition of their fountains, which in the winter 
months have no covering or protection, and are | 
therefore subject to the greatest abuse from | 
disorderly people and mischievous children. 

I admit there is a lamentable apathy in many 
of the middle classes in respect to the necessity of | 
these fountains, and consequently great difficulty 
in finding sites for their erection. In 1859 the | 
vestry of Kensington kindly voted for the erection | 
of six, besides those given by private individuals. 

Two were prepared, but only one of these was | 
| erected, owing to this difficulty, which has never | 
since been surmounted : it therefore remains on | 
hand as well as four others, sanctioned but not | 
| made, which would doubtless be erected underany 
| outward pressure or stronger feeling of necessity. 
| It is very tiresome and disheartening to hear of 
the abuse of these useful gifts afforded to the 
| service of humanity, but the vast number who 
| properly appreciate them should not be neglected 
| because the few misuse them: and as one of the 
| public I sincerely thank you for your liberal 
| advocacy on all occasions. 


| 


KENSINGTONIAN, 





READING ALOUD. 


ReEcENT gatherings of children and teachers at 
the Crystal Palace and elsewhere have shown to | 
what extent the power of vocal melody has been 
acquired in the national schools ; and thousands | 


youthful voices which joined in the execution 
of those simple yet beautiful melodies which, 
both as regards the music and the poetry, may be 
classed amongst the original and pleasing fea- 
tures of the present age. Notwithstanding, it 
is painful to hear the style of reading which 
is generally acquired; and while we duly 
appreciate the value of music as an accomp- 
lishment, reading must, as a branch of useful 
education, be of far greater consequence. But it 
is not in connexion with the national schools 
alone that this fault has to be noticed, for in 
educational establishments of much higher 
pretensions, and in expensive schools, we 
have heard with pain the sing-song man- 
ner in which the rudiments are drawled ; and 
when the scholars begin to read verses of Scrip- 
ture, the sounding of the whole in one key 
is indescribably unpleasant. No attention is 
paid to the emphasis of particular words; 
and speeches are spoken in a manner very dif- 
ferent from that aimed at in the advice which 
Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Hamlet for 
the benefit of the players. 

The effect of this kind of early teaching is evi- 
; dent in the general style of reading aloud prac- 





have been entranced by the multitudes of 


tised when the scholars have arrived at manhood 
and womanhood. Amongst young females this 
failing is most distinctly to be observed; and 
there are many who can play admirably on 
the piano-forte, who cannot decently read 
a sentence from the newspaper, or from our 
household classics, In a chief measure this 
failing is to be attributed, as we have hinted, to 
the want of school-culture; but another im- 
portant cause is the want of practice in reading 
at home after school; and we have often met 
with those who could read rapidly to themselves, 
who blundered and mispronounced words if 
made to read them aloud. 





LINOLEUM. 


Tuer substance so euphoniously named con- 


| sists of the linseed oil of commerce, rendered 


solid by a process patented by a manufac- 
turing company in Cannon-street, City. By 
this process the linseed oil is made to assume 
similar properties to those of india-rubber and 
gutta-percha, or becomes, in fact, what we long 
since suggested, that it might be made a sort of 
artificial india-rubber. It is said to be soft, 
flexible, and elastic, and adapted to many valu- 
able purposes. In the manufacture of floor- 
cloth the linoleum is first reduced to the con- 
sistency of dough, and then intimately mixed 
with ground or powdered cork by machinery ; 
and, being extremely adhesive, it combines so 
thoroughly as to form a substance almost like 
leather. By the joint action of heat and great 
pressure this material is rolled on to stout 
canvass, which is afterwards waterproofed, and 
the surface of the linoleum is then printed with 
appropriate designs. At the time when we 
suggested the formation of artificial india-rub- 
ber, a dealer in leather, it may be; recollected, 
sent us a specimen of a material made from 
shreds of leather as the result of his rumination 
over our suggestion. The cementive matter, 
however, was merely bituminous; but with 


| oxydized linseed oil waste leather might be used 


up to great advantage. 








WINDOW GARDENING. 


More and more is the pretty practice of 
decking with growing flowers the windows of 
the industrious and poorer classes coming into 
use, and in many a bye street and lane in the 
| metropolis the care of the inhabitants produces 
| a pleasant appearance such as has not been seen 
| since the now urban and widely-surrounded part 
| formed a suburban precinct. In a neighbour- 
| hood persons who perhaps come from the country 
| set the example of flower-growing, which, like 

an epidemic, spreads with rapidity, notwith- 

standing the difficulties that are in the way, 
; and which are mostly caused by the opposition 
of those who have not yet been siitten 
with the love of flower-growing. In tene- 
mented houses the extent of unpleasant feeling 
which exists amongst neighbours is a matter 
causing surprise to strangers; bet it is unfortu- 
nately a fact, that to manage a tenemented 
| dwelling in peace is a difficult matter, and 
requires a skilful diplomacy to achieve. It is 
true that there are so many great matters of 
complaint that it leaves ground for persons 
addicted to fault-finding to make mischief. But 
to the especial subject of flower-growing. Many 
an angry quarrel is caused by the dripping of 
water from the window-sills on to the parts 
below. In London, where there is so much 
smoke to-contend with, water is especially 
needed to keep the sooty particles from the 
leaves, and in doing this the water falls from 
the upper windows and dirties those below, and 
still further descends to the premises of the 
“lady” who lives in the kitchen ; who is an un- 
pleasant person, perhaps, who does not like the 
trouble of flowers herself, and does not see why 
she should be annoyed by the water from the 
person above, so that quarrels long and lasting 
are the consequence. To say the truth, the 
water dripping in this way is not pleasant, but 
by a simple plan this may be remedicd. 








CLosE oF THE Masons’ Strike AT Braprorp. 
The masons’ labourers who were out on strike at 
Bradford, have returned to work, the employers 
having yielded what they sought,—an advance 
of one shilling per week; making their wages 
20s. per week. 
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FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The city council have agreed to 
a@ report of their Plans and Works Committee, 
recommending various minor improvements on 
the Calton-hill. They have also agreed to a 
report from the Streets and Buildings Com- 
mittee, recommending the council to consent to 
the erection of a portico in the re-erection of the 
Theatre Royal. A new branch of the Sinclair 
Cooking Depot has been opened at Greenside- 
place, Leith Walk. The new branch is below 
Lady Glenorchy’s Free Church, and is divided 
into three halls—store-room, pantry, and kitchen. 
The main hall, which is very suitably furnished, 
is about 100 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, and supplied 
with twenty-two tables, at which 250 people can 
dine at once. The second hall is 90 ft. long by 
27 ft. broad, and the third 42 ft. long by 18 ft. 
broad. It is calculated that in the first hall a 
thousand persons will be served daily. 

Dumbarton.—The foundation-stone of a new 
town-hall and burgh academy has been laid with 
Masonic honours, and amidst great demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. The erection of a hall and 
a new burgh academy had been long talked of, 
and much needed. The town council took the 
matter in hand last sammer, and the necessary 
funds (nearly 7,0001.) were soon subscribed,— 
Mr. Peter Denny, shipbuilder, and Provost 
M‘Ausland, each contributing the sum of 1,5001.; 
and Mr. White, of Overton, 1,000]. Operations, 
according to plans prepared by Messrs. Melvin 
& Lieper, of Glasgow, were commenced in the 
end of last autumn, and the mason-work is now 
in an advanced state, a portion of the building 
being roofed in. 

Dumfries.— Designs for a new church, amount- 
ing to thirty-two in number, having been sub- 
mitted to competition, the joint committees of 
the town-council and congregation have almost 
unanimously selected the design furnished by 
Mr. Starforth, architect, Edinburgh. The site 
occupied by the present church is the one on 
which it is proposed to erect the new edifice, 
and this site is surrounded on three sides by 
buildings, and limited in area. The plan shows 
that the nave of the church is about 65 ft. long 
and 30 ft. wide, the transepts being similar in 
breadth, and the aisles about 15 ft. in width. 
The aisles and transepts have galleries, which, 
with the area of the church, will accommodate 
about 1,030 persons. In order to gain space for 
the large school-room, vestry, and other require- 
ments demanded by the committees, these 
apartments are placed beneath the north end 
of the nave and transepts. The school-room 
contains an area of about 1,000 square feet. The 
pillars of the church, between the nave and 
aisles, are of cast-iron, clustered. The roof is 
open. The roof timbers, together with the 
seating and gallery fronts, will be of pine timber, | 
stained and varnished. The principal front of 
the church is towards Church-place. The form 
is somewhat octagonal, having the tower in the 
centre, on each side of which is a circular stair- | 
case communicating with the galleries, and 
flanked by gables and pinnacles. The principal 
entrance to the church is by two large coupled 
doors in the tower, from which access is gained 
to the area of the church and the gallery stairs 
right and left. The tower is about 20 ft. square 
at the base, and, with the spire, will rise to about 
150 ft. The windows below the galleries, and 
especially those to the principal front, are filled | 
with tracery. The triple windows in the gables 
flanking the central tower are deeply recessed. | 
The design is Early Decorated. 

Langholm. — Premises in Market-square, for | 
many years occupied as the King’s Arms Inn, | 
together with a house adjoining, having in whole | 
a frontage of 67 ft., and extending backwards 
for a distance of 150 ft., will be pulled down, | 
and on the site thus obtained it is proposed to | 
erect buildings which will embrace a temperance | 
hotel, a working men’s reading-room, a large 
drill-room for the volunteers, and a hall to be 
used for meetings and other public purposes. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Haber- 
shon, Spheding, & Brock, of London, and are in 
course of being estimated. The cost of the 
whole undertaking will probably exceed 3,0001. 
Among other works now going forward in Lang- 
holm, is the erection of a new police-station, for 
which the plan was prepared by Mr. Fraser, 
architect, Dumfries. 

Morebattle. — The foundation-stone of a new 
U. P. church at Morebattle has been laid. The 
edifice is to be erected from plans by Mr. 
Pilkington, architect, Edinburgh, and will cost 
1,0001., the most of which, 9501., has already 





been raised by the congregation ; Messrs. Scott, 
farmers in the district, having given 6001. 


just completed a reservoir. 
hitherto had its main supply from a spring 


street. 


gallons. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Enniskillen.—The foundation-stone of a Wes- 
leyan chapel has been laid by the Ear! of Ennis- 
killen. The chapel, which is in the Corinthian 
order of architecture, will be capable of accom- 
modating about 600 people, in addition to a 
school-room under ground. The cost, including 
| site, will be about 3,2001., of which 2,600]. have 
‘already been subscribed. The architect is Mr. 
| W. J. Barre, of Belfast ; and the contractor, Mr. 
| Wm. Campbell, of Enniskillen. 
| Bray, near Dublin.—A stained glass window 
|is now completed, intended to be fixed in Bray 
| Church, near Dublin, by Mr. Holland, of War- 
| wick, containing four subjects, in medallions, of 
| the Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Presenta- 

tion in the Temple, and Flight into Egypt, with 
| angel in tracery. This window is the gift of the 
| Countess of Meath. 

Garrane.—The foundation stone of Trinity 
Church, Garrane, which will be situated just at 
the mouth of the Ballinacurra river, has been 
laid by the Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 
The plan was furnished by Mr. William Atkins, 
of Cork, architect, in the style of architecture 
prevailing in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The church will consist of a nave 
50 ft. by 22 ft., with tower and spire 75 ft. high, 
grouping with a semi-octagonal chancel, lighted 
by two-light windows, with large cinquefoil 
circles in the heads. The materials used in the 
walls will be red-coloured stone, with limestone 
dressings and bands. The interior of the church 
will be lined with bricks of different colours, 
varied with stone and tiles; and an arcade with 
marble shafts will be carried round the chancel, 
having carved stone-caps and bases. The roof 
will be open. Accommodation will be afforded 
in the church for about 150 people. The site 
was granted by Mr. R. W. G. Adams, James- 
brook, and the erection of the church is in the 
hands of Mr. Devlin, the builder of the Cork 
Model Schools. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oswestry.-The “ Savin column,” or shaft, in 
Oswestry, 150 ft. high, and which, with its abut- 
ments,—the Cambrian workshops,—will cost up- 
wards of 100,0001., has been completed, accord- 
ing to the Shrewsbury Chronicle. It will give 
future employment to some 400 or 500 skilled 
artisans, at an expenditure of 500/. a week, or 
26,0001. a year. The Cambrian Railway Work- 
shops, as the premises will be called, are 482 ft. 
long and 244 ft. wide, comprising large and 
lofty workshops, engine-fitting shops, carriage 
and waggon shops, engine-house, boiler-house, 
and a shaft 150 ft. high. A flag has been hoisted 
from the summit of the shaft, announcing that 
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| and can thus be easily raised or lowered. The 
| whole of the work has been carried ont by Mr. 


} 


about four miles from Forres, on the farm of|a new church has been laid here. 
Fernaley, Rafford, which is led by pipes into a| church (dedicated to All Saints) having been 
large covered cistern 300 ft. above the High-|erected upon a defective foundation, gave way, 
In order to have command of a reserve | and showed signs of falling; and at last it be- 
in case of excessive drought, the company have | came so unsafe that the archdiaconal architect, 
had an embankment made at the lower end of | Mr. R. R. Rowe, was requested to prepare plans 
“Glenbeg,”’ about half a mile further up than | for a new church, and Messrs. Bullock, of Cam- 
the tank. The new reservoir accumulates water | bridge, have contracted for its erection. 
from several springs west of the farm of Cluny, {consist of a nave, chancel, and vestry. The 
and when full will contain about five millions of|nave is to be covered with the oak roof now 


‘orres. — The Forres Water Company have | John Firn, from the design and under the super- 
The town has | intendence of Messrs. Goddard & Son, architects. 


Wendy (Cambridgeshire).—The chief stone of 
The old 


It will 


}upon All Saints’ old church, Cambridge, which 


the “rearing ” of these extensive works has been | 


accomplished. Mr. Humpurey Roberts was the 
builder; Mr. Wilson, the engineer; and Mr. 
R. B. Jones, the architect. 
has taken place during the construction. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester.—A font and carved cover have been 
placed in St. George’s Church, as a memorial of 
the late Rev. Robert Burnaby, who for thirty- 
seven years was incumbent of this church. The 
necessary funds were raised by subscription. 
The font and cover are Perpendicular in style, 
and designed to harmonise with the church. The 
font is of Caen stone, octagon in plan, and 
carved; the eight sides being panelled and the 
sprandrels filled with foliage. The oak cover is 
9 ft. high, and of spiral form, with numerous 
arches, buttresses, and pinnacles. The cover is 
suspended from the roof by a weight and chain, 








No serious accident | 


j 


| 


has been secured for the purpose. 
St. Alban’s.—In March last, Mr. G. G. Scott, 


| architect, made a survey of St. Michael’s Church, 


and reported that it was in a most deplorable 
condition. He considered that a thorough and 


| careful restoration of the whole church was 





necessary ; and in consequence of this report 
strenuous efforts were made to obtain subscrip- 
tions, and the work of restoration has been com- 
menced in earnest. The tower has not yet been 
touched, because there are not at present funds 
sufficient for that purpose. The contract has 
been taken by Mr. Young, builder, of this town, 
for the re-seating of the church, and the restora- 
tion of the nave, chancel, south chapel, and north 
aisle, at a cost of 1,5901. The process of demo- 
lition which precedes that of restoration has 
been gone through, and the old church now looks 
almost in ruins. 

Croydon.—Steps have been taken to erect 
another place of worship in the parish of St. John. 
Sufficient was raised in a short time to justify 
the promoters in commencing the new edifice. 
The church, which stands on a piece of ground 
in the Addiscombe-road, will cost in round num- 
bers 5,0001. Of this sum already 4,700/. have 
been promised. The work of preparing plans 
was entrusted to Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, archi- 
tect. The church is somewhat peculiar in plan, 
owing to the shape of ground on which it is to 
be built. The site, as originally contemplated, 
is unusually short from east to west; and although 
15 ft. have now been added, this was not done until 
after the work was actually commenced, and when 
it was too late to modify the plans. The details 
partake of the Early French character. Mr. 
G. Pearson is superintending as clerk of the 
works. Messrs. Dove, Brothers, are the builders ; 
and Mr. W. Greenfield, general foreman. The 
work is so far advanced that the foundation- 
stone has been laid. The length of the building 
internally is 97 ft., and one width 47 ft. It con- 
sists of a nave, a north and south aisle, with a 
transept, vestry, chancel, &c., and will seat about 
600 persons. It is contemplated at some future 
period to extend the church westward and south- 
ward, ground having been purchased for the 
purpose. The wall at the south side is built 
somewhat temporarily, in order that any altera- 
tion may be effected with as little trouble as 
possible. It is calculated that by extending the 
church in the direction proposed, viz., 15 ft. at 
the west end, and about 10 ft. at the south side, 
additional accommodation will be provided for 
about 400 persons. 

Wythop (Cumberland).—The foundation stone 


| of a new church at Wythop, in the Lake district, 


has been laid by the Bishop of Carlisle. The 
church which this new edifice is intended to 
supersede is a decayed barn-like structure, with 
which there are some curious customs associated. 
It was built in 1673. Not many years ago nettles 
grew luxuriantly beneath the seats in the pews 
and along the middle of the passage. For some 
hundreds of years the inhabitants of the chapelry 
were in the habit of dividing it into four quar- 
ters, from each of which a representative was 
elected yearly; the functions of the four being 
set forth in a document dated 1623. They had 
to elect a parish minister or reader, who was 
generally the schoolmaster, a layman being 
eligible. They had to collect “ devotion money,” 
supervise the repairs of the fabric, and look after 
the parish school. The stipend of the minister 
was 10}d. per Sunday, and was supplemented 
by “ whittlegate,” that is to say, the reader was 
boarded and lodged by the inhabitants of the 
four quarters in turn. The church furniture is 
of a most primitive kind. A narrow board on a 
moveable bracket constitutes the communion 
table, and the vessels employed in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper are a cheese-plate and 
a pewter pot. There is no font provided for 
baptisms, nor is there any vestry-room attached 
to the building. This old church is to remain 
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as a curiosity. For the new one, a subscription 
of 7001. has been raised. The site, at the foot 
of the mountain, has been presented by Sir H. 
R. Vane, bart. Mr. Bruce, of Whitehaven, is 
the architect, and the builders are Messrs. Grave 
& Moor. The style is Early English; the nave 
roof having curved traces, crossed at the apices, 
and supported on stone corbels. The nave will 
be 40 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, and the chancel 
194 ft. long by 16 ft. wide. The building is 
intended to seat 120 persons, all free. 








STAINED GLASS. 
Romsey Abbey Church.—This building has re- 


| one com ; even 2s. 6d. might have|exercise of imagination. This, in fact, is the 
| been ry Teint The Hinckley gas-light | faculty which enables us to transcend the boun. 
and coke company’s directors have reduced | daries of sense, and connect the phenomena of 
their price from 5s. 10d. to 5s.——The Wolver- | our visible world with those of an invisible one. 
hampton gas company have commenced addi- | Without imagination we never could have risen 
‘tions and improvements at their works. In | to the conceptions which bave occupied us here 
addition to an enlargement of the retort-house|to-day. . . . . Weare led irresistibly to in- 
‘and other improvements within the Stafford-| quire what is light? and what is heat? and 
road works, a new 24-inch main is being laid | these questions lead us at once out of the region 
along the turnpike road. ——A company for|of sense into that of imagination.”——-“ The 
| lighting Madrid with gas has been formed by | Amateur’s Manual of Photography : edited by 
|some Franco-Spanish capitalists, through the | Richard Kingham.” London : Thomas Kingham, 
medium of the Spanish Credit Mobilier. The | Strand. Although the publisher’s name here is 
| company begins its operations on excellent con- suspicious as to motives for publication, this, so 
| ditions, as, from the opening throughout of the | far as we have seen, appears to be a manual of 
‘Northern of Spain Railway, the price of coal | general utility to amateur photographers, and 


ceived another enrichment (though of modest has experienced a notable fall at Madrid. The | 
pretensions) in a coloured memorial window to Working of coal mines in Castile, which belong | 
the late Mrs. Berthon, the wife of the vicar. | to the Mobilier Espagnol, is being developed, and | 
The window is inserted over what is known as presents good results. The public meeting of | 
“the nun’s doorway.” which now serves the ratepayers and gas consumers convened by the 
purpose of a window, but is about to be restored Lord Mayor of London, has been held, and 
to its original use. The artist of the stained | resolutions unanimously passed to the effect that 
giass was Mr. A.Gibbs. The figure in the centre the supply of gas ought to be placed in the | 
represents Faith. Another head is said to be hands of local authorities, so that, after lighting | 
in process of painting to replace the existing one the public lamps, the private consumer might 
which is in the antique type. Considerable get gas at cost price ; and that the Gas Act of 
restorations are in progress in the outside stone- | 1860 ought to be repealed. The meeting also) 
work of this part of the building. urged the necessity of steps being taken towards 





does not smell offensively of “the shop,’ as not 
a few do.—*“ Inconsistencies of the English 
Census of 1861, with the Registrar General’s 
Reports; and Deficiencies in the Local Registry 
of Births. By W. L. Sargant.” This is a re- 
print of a paper read before the Statistical 
Society in January last, and published in the 
Society’s Journal. We have already drawn 
attention to the subject of this paper. It is an 
important one, and calls for careful inquiry. Mr. 


| Sargant believes that the population is far more 


numerous than it appears by the census to be. 
One hurried counting, in a single day, he re- 


St. Helen’s Church, Lancashire.—This church, | that end, and approved of the measures adopted | gards as quite insufficient to secure anything 


after considerable alterations and improvements, | 
has been re-opened. Some time since the c 

had been moved from a loft above the altar to) 
the side, and now the entire east end has been | 
filled by a new window by Messrs. Pilkington, | 
the gift of Mr. R. Fildes, of St. Helen’s. The) 
subjecta, all medallions, comprise, in the right | 


} 


light, six incidents, manifesting the glory of the | Prartical Specifications of Works executed in| pr gong nbneinees poy sag te eae ged 
| River Water from Town Sewage. By Thomas 
| Spencer, F.C.S., &. E. Stanford, Charing 


Son of God in the Son of Man. The six on the 
left illustrate the words, “ He showed Himself 
alive after His passion.’ The centre light has 
three subjects,—the Burial; and above, the 
Appearances of Angels to the Women at the 
Sepulchre: the middie and main subject is the 
Ascension. A suitable inscription accompanies 
the subjects. 

Kendal Parish Church.—A memorial window 
to Mr. John Yeates (first mayor of the reformed 
corporation of Kenda!) and Margaretta his wife, 
with new masonry, has just been added to this 
church. Mr. Warrington, of London, was the 
artist. The new window is inserted in the south 
wall of the church (being the most westerly but 
one on that side) and consists of three main 
compartments, surrounded with tracery in six 
divisions, containing an Angelic host in the act 


by the Corporation with the view of applying to like accuracy. The deficiency is considered to 
Parliament for powers to make gas for the be far greater in some districts than in others, 
citizens, ‘and inquiry might be in the first place restricted 
| to the most suspected districts as a test. Liver- 

pool and Hull are ranked as the worst in respect 
| to the registration of births, with London, Chel- 
| tenham, Plymouth, and Portsmouth following in 
“The Sewage Committee 








Books Received. 








Architecture, Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, ¥c. By Joun Brenxarn, C.E. and Archi- 
tect. E. & F.N. Spon, Bucklersbury. 1865. 


In this volume Mr. Blenkarn gives the specifica- 
tions for works executed mainly, as it would 


making, drains, cottages, villa residences, wells, 
and bridges. The author says in his preface :— 


“ If the writer had consulted his own pleasure and con- 
venience, either he would not bave written at all, or on a 
subject more congenial to his taste ; but, from long and 
constant practice, he has witnessed so much ignorance | 
and inaptitude on the part of young men in these par- | 
ticulars studying for the profession, and, indeed, after | 
their studies should have been concluded, and fitted them | 
for useful assistants, that, with the advice of his pub- 
lishers, he has selected in the form now presented a series 
of specifications, forms of contract, agreements, bills of 
quantities, schedules of prices, and reports, all bearin 

| on practical subjects, and of works executed, not intende 


of adoration, the apex of the window being occu- | to apply to very extensive undertakings or to works of 


pied by a small ruby cross on a shield of argent. | 
The window, besides the two principal subjects, | 
contains numerous shields of arms belonging to | 


any special character, but to such as are likely to come 
within the scope of general practice particularly of the 
young architect and surveyor ; and in choosing this path 
the writer is not aware that he has trespassed on pre- 


the families of Yeates and Brettargh (from whom | occupied ground, either as to the expense of the book or 


Mrs. Yeates was descended) and their several | the questions treated of in it. An attempt has been made 
a ‘ . . | to introduce a variety of subjects, and as these are clas- 
connexions. In the left hand compartment 18 | sified under the divisions given in the index, a more 


depicted the Angel appearing to Cornelius, while | detailed account seemed scarcely necessary in a work of 


in that on the right hand, the subject is the 
Centurion beseeching Christ to “ come and heal” 
his servant.—Matt. viii. 5—13. Mr. William 
Atkinson, of this town, prepared the masonry. 








GAS. 


Tue Towyn people have resolved to con- 
struct gasworks, without delay. At a meet- 


ing held in the town-hall, it was proposed and | 


carried, that Mr. W. E. Crake, C.E., of London, 
be the engineer of the works during the pro- 
gress of erection ; and that tenders for building, 
laying the mains, &., be solicited, as soon as 
the plans and specifications are prepared. The 
company has been started by some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and a few inhabitants of Towyn. 
Mr. Malam, the proprietor of the gasworks 
at Lynn, has determined to reduce the price of 
gas to private consumers to 4s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, by allowing 1s. per 1,000 discount from the 
price charged if paid within a month. A very 
unusual case has occurred at Whitehaven, which 
tends to define the lowest limits of price under 
favourable circumstances. The Whitehaven gas 
company, who had been selling their gas at 
2s. 6d. per 1,000 eubic feet, have felt obliged to 
raise the price again. Considering, however, 
that 2s. 9d. is a price which has been proved at 
Plymouth to be capable of yielding the highest 
allowable profit, we think the Whitehaven direc- 
tors are probably erring now on the other hand 
in raising their price to 3s. 4d. to all consumers 
of less than 75,000 ft., and 3s. to all above that 
quantity. The two companies have combined 
to charge the same prices. Had there only been 








: such limited extent.’’ 


The drawings are added for some of the works, 
and the cost of execution; serving to make the 
book complete so far as it goes. The cost, by the 
way, of some of the buildings—as, for example, 
the two-story villa residences at East Cowes, 
one 1,0351. and the other 1,115l.—seems to us 





large. One of the specifications provides that 
| the clerk of the works is to be appointed and 
| paid by the contractor—an unusual and not good 
arrangement. Nor have we any particular fancy 
for the stipulation that the contractor is to pay 
the architect three guineas for a copy of the 
specification. 

Mr. Blenkarn’s book will be found useful by 
those who do not possess, and object to the larger 
expenditure required to obtain, Professor Donald- 
son’s more complete work on the same subject. 





VARIORUM. 

“On Radiation : The ‘ Rede’ Lecture at Cam- 
bridge, May, 1865. By John Tyndall, F.R.S.” 
London: Longman & Co. Some of the results 
of recent inquiries in the interesting domain of 
radiation are here recorded by Professor Tyndall. 
To his theoretical views we need not here re- 
vert. The lecture is much less a theoretical than 
a practical one. Nevertheless the author rightly 
upholds the importance of a free culture and 
exercise of the imagination in the study of ex- 
perimental science. ‘ Throughout the greater 
part of this discourse,” he remarks, “ we have 
been sustained by this faculty. We have been 
picturing atoms, and molecules, and vibrations, 
and waves, which eye has never seen nor ear 


Cross.” Anything written by the discoverer 


|of electrotype merits respectful consideration. 
_Mr. Spencer's chief purpose in this pamphlet 
seem, under his own direction, including road- | 


is to recall the public attention to the merits 
of his method of purifying foul water by 


|means of the magnetic oxide of iron. We 
have more than once spoken of this method as 


a promising one. Mr. Spencer’s explanation of 
its modus operandi is that it ozonizes, or polar- 


| izes, oxygen, which then oxidizes the carbona- 


ceous foulness of the water. Ozone may now 
be said to be ascertained to be Nature’s great 
scavenger. Whatever be the precise nature of 
the change which oxygen undergoes when it 
becomes ozone, it at all events acquires a power- 
ful activity which induces it to act vigorously 
on decaying organic substances, converting 
them into carbonic acid gas, which gentle acid 
is what gives water its value as a pleasant 
drink. Oxygen is ozonized naturally in various 
ways, as by lightning in thunder-storms; and, 
indeed, ozone has been regarded simply as 
oxygen excited by electricity into an active 
state. There are also influences at work 
in the strata of the earth which are believed 
to ozonize oxygen and so to purify water 
containing it while filtering through the 
strata. Doubtless the well-known deodorizing 
and disinfecting power of earth itself over sew- 
age is attributable to the same cause ; and above 
all other earths Mr. Spencer maintains the 
protoxide, or magnetic oxide, of iron, which is 
widely diffused, to be the best for such a pur- 
pose. There is something exceedingly feasible 
in this idea, and it may involve a discovery of 
vastly greater public importance than even the 
electrotype. The Popular Science Review for 
July sustains the interest of this excellent 
periodical. The leading paper is one by Mr. 
Glaisher, on “ Balloon Ascents, and their Scien- 
tific Importance.’ ——“ A Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art.’ Edited by W. T. Brande, 
D.C.L., &c., the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., and 
others. London: Longman & Co. Part IV. 
Mr. Brande is a high chemical authority, and 
this dictionary contains evidence of the value of 
his helping hand in it. The list of contributors, 
too, is a powerful one, containing such names as 
Frankland, Owen, Lindley, Austed, &c. The 
work, however, is intermixed with matter of 
inferior value. “ Theodolites, Levels, Draw- 
ing Instruments, &c.” Archbutt & Sons. Mid- 
summer, 1865. Our purpose in placing this 
catalogue among “ Books received” is not to 
criticise the merits of the manufacturer, bat 
merely for behoof of those, especially country 
readers, who may wish to look over some such 
catalogues. Messrs. Archbutt’s have the ad- 
vantage of being illustrated by numerous en- 














) heard, and which can only be discerned by the | 


gravings of the instruments referred to,—— 
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“The Life Boat; or, (quarterly threepenny) 
Journal of the National Life Boat Institution, 
vol. v., No. 57, for July quarter, contains a very 
good paper on “Our Lights and Lighthouses,” 
with illustrative diagrams. 





Miscellanea. 





THE LaTE Mr. Manns, C.E.—Died, on Thurs- 
day, June 29th, aged 52 years, at his residence, 
Cropper’s Hill, St. Helen’s, Mr. John M. Manns, 
C.E., Surveyor to the St. Helen’s Improvement 
Commissioners, which office he held for many 
years previously to hisdeath. He was formerly 


surveyor to the Ormskirk local Board of Health. | 
He has left a widow and eight children quite | 


unprovided for. 
Lreps Boroven Surveyorsuir.—Mr. Alfred 


M. Fowler, for some time past borough surveyor | 


of Rochdale, was, at a special meeting of the 
town council, appointed borough surveyor of 
Leeds, at a salary of 3001. per annum. Before 
he obtained his appointment at Rochdale, Mr. 
Fowler was for several years in the office of the 
late borough surveyor at Leeds. His local 
knowledge and experience were greatly in his 
favour in the consideration of his claims; and 
although forty-eight candidates applied for the 
appointment, it was unanimously conferred upon 
him by the council. 


THe Paris Exnipirion.—Our correspondent 
writes,—Nothing has been yet decided as to 
either the plan or the site of the new exhibition 
building, though it is very likely that the Champ 
de Mars will be the spot, and that M. Horean’s 
plan will be adopted. The spirited offer of the 
united companies of Parent, Shacken, Caillet, 
Cail, & Co., to erect a temporary structure for 
392,0001., or a permanent one for 560,0001., 
includes every contingency that can arise from 
even an undertaking which is meant to surpass 
its predecessors. 


THE Fire at MarLeoroven Hovse.—The dan- 


gerous fire at Marlborough House, of which | 


every one must have heard, and at which the 
Prince of Wales displayed an energy and spirit 
beyond all praise, appears to have been the 
result of extreme negligence on the part of those 
who altered the interior of the building some 
few years since. Ventilating-shafts run perpen- 
dicularly from the bottom of the building to the 
top ; and within these, in several of the passages, 
are gas-lights, for the purpose of increasing the 
draught of foul air. Each gas-light is easily 
reached by means of a small glass door, through 
which a little light shines. This would have 
been all very well, and ventilation would have 
been safely attained, had the builder cased the 
interior of the shaft with sheet-iron; but wood 
alone was used ; and, as the brackets for the lights 
were made to swing in all directions, instead of 
being rigidly fixed, so that the flame of gas 
should be in the centre of the shaft, it follows 
that nothing more was needed than that some | 
careless servant, after obtaining a light, should | 
swing the burner round against the woodwork, | 
in order to bring about a catastrophe such as | 
the building has narrowly escaped from on the | 
present occasion. 


West Lonpon Inpustrian Exuipirion.—A | 
meeting of the exhibitors has been held, for the | 
purpose of aiding the committee in promoting its | 
success. The exhibitors feel deeply that the 
upper classes in general have withheld their 
support, and expressed a determination, so far as 
jay in their power, to prevent the promoters 
suffering pecuniary loss; deputations were ap- 
pointed from among them to wait upon the prin- 
cipal employers of labour at the west of London, 
and for this work lady exhibitors also volunteered. 
We are informed the following have already 
responded by taking tickets for distribution 
among their employés :—Mr. Peter Graham, 500 ; 
Mr. Thos. Lucas, 500; Messrs. Benham & Son, 200; 
Mr. W. H. Smith, 200; Mr. W. S. Burton, 100; Mr. 
J.G.Crace,100; Mr. H. Heal, 100; Messrs. Lambert 
& Butler, 100. The committee may feel surprised 
at their want of success, but we certainly do 
not; the high price charged and the general 
want of management are quite suflicient to 
account for it. The Builder has been amongst 
the foremost for years in promoting industrial 
exhibitions of all kinds; and when we say that 
not even an intimation of the opening of this 
West London Exhibition has yet reached this 
journal, the sort of management that has pre- 
vailed will be at once seen. 











VALUE or Merropronitan Property.—In a 
recent debate in the House of Commons the 
value of property in the metropolis was put at 
900,000,0001. 


Siatrs.-—— The first annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Valencia Slate Slab Com- 
pany (Limited), was held at the offices, 40, 
Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, on Thursday, 
June 29th, when a dividend of 5s. 3d. per share, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, was 
declared. 


Breps ARCHITECTURAL Socrrty.—The annual 
public meeting of this society has been held at 
Bedford. The High Sheriff opened the proceed- 
ings, and papers were read, by Mr. C. L. Higgins, 
“On Local Museums;” by Mr. James Wyatt, 
“On Ancient Bedford ;” and by Mr. S. Sharp, 
|“ On Antique Counterfeits and Counterfeit 
| Antiques.” A valuable collection of curiosities 
was exhibited at the meeting. 





Srocxport.—A new bridge has just been com- 
pleted across the River Mersey; built at the 
expense of Mr. Cephas Howard, of Stockport, for 
the purpose of connecting and opening up his 
building estate. The bridge is in one arch of 70 ft. 
span, in brickwork set in cement: the parapets 
are of stone. The cost has been 2,0001. Messrs. 
Thackrah & Pierce, of Stockport, have been the 
contractors; and Mr. Brierley, of Blackburn, 
the engincer. 


St. Perer’s ENciisn Cuurcn, CHANTILLY.— 
The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
English Protestant Church of St. Peter’s at 
Chantilly has just taken place in the presence of 
nearly the whole English congregation and a 
large number of the French inhabitants. The 
church is expected to be opened for Divine ser- 
vice early in 1866. The English residents have 
subscribed liberally, and the proprietors of the 
domain, in addition to the site—2,000 square 
métres in a central part of the town, which is in 
itself a liberal donation—have given 3,000f. ; 
but a farther sum of 5,000f. is still required, and 
will be raised by voluntary contributions. 


SkipMore’s ART MANUFACTURES AND Con- 
STRUCTIVE Iron.—A limited company is being 
formed for purchasing and developing the busi- 
ness carried on by Messrs. Skidmore & Co., of 
Coventry, their contracts requiring more capital 
than they cancommand. These contracts, includ- 
ing the canopy and spire of the National Memorial 
in Hyde Park, to the memory of the late Prince 
Consort, are said to amount to about 25,0001., 
and good and remunerative works, to the extent 
of more than 200,0001., have been offered and 
declined, it is said, for want of the necessary 
capital for their completion, but part of these 
may yet be secured. A contract has been 
entered into for the purchase of the works and 
business for 30,4561. The directors have secured 
for seven years the services of Mr. Skidmore, as 
managing director, with the option, on his part, 
of renewing his engagement; and they have 
also arranged for his chief assistants and skilled 
workmen to remain with this company. Messrs. | 
Skidmore take 10,0001. in shares. The capital | 
of the company is to be 100,000/., in 10,000 shares 
of 101. each. 


THE DaLBEaTIIE AND KIRKCONNELL GRANITE. | 
The selection of this granite for the Thames) 
Embankment has led to the announcement that | 
a limited company is being formed, to be called | 
“The Dalbeattie and Kirkconnell Granite Com- | 
pany,” with the view of working the quarries on 
a sufficiently extended scale. The Company’s 
capital will be 120,0001., in 12,000 shares of 101. 
each (with power to increase); deposit ll. per 
share on application and 2l. on allotment. Sir 
John Dalrymple Hay, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., is 
chairman of the directors. The Dalbeattie 
quarries, of which six are opened and in full 
work, with all the necessary plant and machi- 
nery, are situated on the estate of Munches, in 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Among the 
numerous large undertakings in the execution of 
which the stone has been already used, the fol- 
lowing are mentioned: the Liverpool Docks ; 
Graving Docks, Birkenhead; harbour at Trini- 
dad; Maryport Docks; Newport Docks; Swan- 
sea Docks; Silloth Docks; Workington Docks; 
Bank of England Branch, Liverpool ; new muni- 
cipal offices, Liverpool; Brown’s-buildings, Liver- 
pool. The interest of the Company in the pre- 
sent leases of these quarries will expire in 1896. 
A preliminary contract has been entered into 
for the purchase of the leases, railways, and 
plant, together with the existing contracts, for 
25,0001. The project certainly promise well. 








NorrincHamM Scuoot or Art.—An extensive 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, textile fabrics, 
lace of all countries, ancient and modern pottery 
and glass, works in metal, architectural draw- 
ings, and a selection of art treasures from the 
Royal Museum of South Kensington, has been 
opened with a conversazione, at the new School 
of Art in Waverley-street, which attracted a 
numerous and fashionable company of visitors. 
The commodious rooms in the new building are 
now occupied as a spacious museum, with gal- 
leries for paintings and sculpture, and affording 
such facilities for the advantageous exhibition of 
their contents as have never before been realised 
in Nottingham. Mr. Birkin delivered an address 
on “The Nature and Advantages of Art Edn- 
cation.” 

Kit’s Cotry Hovse.—A correspondent of the 
Maidstone Journal suggests that the stones of which 
Kit’s Cotty House is composed, with others of a 
similar nature lying about in that vicinity, were 
floated to their present site by icebergs, pro- 
bably from a great distance, and while the land 
was under water. No such stone exists in situ 
within the county. Whether geologists have 
had their attention turned to Kit’s Cotty House 
in particular we do not recollect, but the sug- 
gestion that such stones, or boulders, as are 
scattered about throughout the country, and 
have frequently been made use of in old times, 
as in the formation of dolmens, rocking-stones, 
&c., were so scattered about by icebergs, is one 
quite well known to and accepted by geologists 
as the only possible explanation of their evident 
transportation from one district to another, and 
even from one country to another, and often 
with hilly land intervening between their pre- 
sent site and the original quarry or stratum 
whence they were obviously derived. 





Tue Atiantic TELEGRAPH. — In anticipation 
of the opening of the cable to the public, the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company have issued a pro- 
visional, and rather premature, tariff, together 
with the traffic arrangements. They confidently 
jexpect, however, that the cable connecting 
Europe with America will be open for public 
business before the end of the present month. 
The following are the principal charges :—From 
any telegraph station in Great Britain or Ireland 
to any telegraph station in America—20 words 
or less, including address, date, and signature, 
not exceeding in all 100 letters, 207. ; for every 
additional word not exceeding five letters, 20s. 
per word. From any telegraph station in Europe 
to any telegraph station in America—20 words 
or less, including address, date, and signature, 
not exceeding in all 100 letters, 211.; for every 
additional word not exceeding five letters, 21s. 
per word. From any telegraph station in Africa, 
Asia, and India, to any telegraph station in 
America—20 words, including address, date, and 
signature, 251.; for every additional word not 
exceeding five letters, 25s. per word. 


MonvMENTAL.—A report on the progress of 
the Manchester Albert memorial, now being 
erected in Albert-square, has been published. 
The total sum received and promised up to the 
present time amounts to 3,7111., of which 1,5691. 
have been already expended. Mr. T. Worthing- 


|ton, the architect, says,— The foundations, 


which were commenced in the summer of 1863, 
were completed up to the level of the street 
during the autumn of the same year. This part 
of the work became more costly than had been 
anticipated, in consequence of the ground being 
intersected to a depth of upwards of 17 ft. with 
old drains, which rendered it necessary to exca- 
vate to the rock, on which the structure has 
been built. The contract now in course of exe- 
cution by Messrs. Patterson & Sons, amounts to 
2,6391. The memorial will still be in a very un- 
finished and incomplete state when the present 
contract has been fully carried into execution, 
and the expense of the decorative part of the 
work which has to follow, cannot be estimated 
at a less sum than from 2,5001. to 3,0001., whilst 
double that amount might be advantageously 
spent in more fully developing the ornamental 
details of the design. Rough blocks of stone are 
built in preparatory to carving, and many ef the 
mouldings are unworked, the stone being left 
projecting in the rough for foliage and carved 
decoration. A meeting is to be held to initiate 
measures to secure the early completion of the 
work.——Signor Regaldi, an Italian poet, has 
written a letter to the foreign minister of the 
kingdom of Greece, suggesting that a monument 
should be erected in Athens to Homer! Punch’s 
projected monument to Adam may well come 
next. 
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Tue ToTreNnnaM, EpMontToN, AND ENFIELD 
InpusTRIAL Exuisition.— This exhibition was 
opened on Saturday, the 24th of June, at the 
Drill Hall, Park-lane, Tottenham. 


DrinkING-Fountain MoveMENT.—Two granite 
drinking-fountains have just been erected at 
Crewe station, one on each platform, presented 
to the company by Mr. C. P. Melly, of Liverpool. 
They have been fixed under the superintendence | 


Great Lanpsiip at VavxHatt.—During the 
past week, that part of the thoroughfare between 
Vauxhall and Nine Elms has been opened, as has 
frequently been the case in this neighbourhood 
of late, for the purpose of laying down new gas 
or water mains. The cutting has been carried 
to a depth of, in some places, 20 ft., the sides 
being supported by the usual timber supports. 
On Friday in last week, the rain compelled the 
men to suspend operations, and just after they 





of Mr. Lee, of Chester, engineer, and are sup-/ had left the works, a loud noise of cracking 
plied with an abundance of pure water from the | timbers was heard, and the whole of the cutting, 


company’s new works at Madeley. 


PREVENTING OXYDATION OF IRON AND STEEL.— 
According to the patent of Mr. J. B. Chambeyron, 
of Paris, it is proposed to prevent the oxydation 
of iron and steel by the forced incorporation of 
volatile metals having little affinity for oxygen. 
Tinning, zincing, and leading only give incom- 
plete results, and Mr. Chambeyron has discovered 
that it was only by incorporating into the iron 
itself, and to a certain depth, a metal or an alloy 
little affected by the action of oxygen, and con- 
sidered practically inoxydizable, that iron and 
steel can be protected from oxydation in sea and 
other acidulated waters. 


Oven Spaces 1N THE Metropoiis. — The 
second report of the select committee of the 
House of Commons has been issued. Among 
other recommendations, the committee propose 
that no enclosure shall take place under the 
provisions of the Enclosure Act within the 
metropolitan area ;—that a Board be appointed 
to act as trustees for the preservation of com- 
mons and open spaces within the metropolitan 
area ;—that they be authorised specially to in- 


quire into, and report on, the rights and circum- | 


stances affecting any particular common or open 
space which in their judgment may require 
special legislation in the public interest ;—that 
they be empowered to authorise drainage works, 
to sanction applications to Parliament, &c: The 
committee consider that the action of the police, 
so far as the public safety is concerned, should 


extend to all open spaces in the metropolitan 


area. 


SociaL Science AssociaTion.—At the meet- 
ing to be held in Sheffield from the 4th to the 
llth of October next, the special questions ar- | 
ranged for discussion in the departments of | 
Health and Economy and Trade, are as follow :— 
Health.—1l. In what way can the unnecessary 
exposure of workmen to dangers of life or health 
be best avoided, especially in collieries, mines, 
and manufactories 2. What are the best means 
of preventing the spread of contagious dis- | 
eases? 3. To what extent can the contamina- 
tion of air in towns be diminished, and by what 
means? Economy and Trade.—1. What are the | 
best means of establishing a system of authori- | 
tative arbitration between employers and em- 
ployed in cases of strikes and outlocks? 2. Can 
the principles of co-operation be profitably ap- 
plied to production; and, if so, under what 
conditions? 3. Is it desirable to consolidate the 
existing railways of the United Kingdom into 
one system under Government control? ‘To the 
department of Education a section of art has 
been added for the consideration of the follow- 
ing and other questions :—What improvements 
can be made in the schools, museums, and exhi- 
bitions of art, with a view to the development 
of the public taste and the prosperity of our 
manufactures ? 


STRENGTH OF Marertats.—It is a remarkable 


| from the goods yard of the London and South- 


| Western railway to the Nine Elms-lane, instantly | 


| fell i i ll the pipes in two which in- | 
| fell in, snapping a 1e pipes in poe 


tersected the pit, like so much earthenware, and 
reducing the timber to fragments. The ground 
| for a considerable distance was left full of large 
fissures, and another slip was feared before 
the labourers could resume their work. The 


pavement on the Nine Elms side of the road was | Step 4 j 
various parishes, for the accommodation of 


all torn up ina very singular manner, and barri- 
rades were placed round the works to prevent 
persons getting near. 


Str CuristopHer WREN’s Matier.—At a late 
general meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Socicty, says a correspondent of 
* Notes and Queries,’ the original mallet, with 
which it is said King Charles II. laid the first 
stone of St. Paul’s, was exhibited. By the kind- 
ness of Mr. C. J. Shoppee, the honorary secre- 
tary, I have been furnished with a copy of the 
inscription; which is on a silver plate, let into 
the head. 
be interesting to many readers :— 


* By Order of the M. W. the Grand Master, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, &c., &c., 
and W. Master of the Lodge of Antiquity, 
and with the Concurrence of the Brethren of the 
Lodge, this plate has been engraved and affixed 
tothis Maruer. A. L. 5831, A.D. 1827. 
To commemorate that we | being the same Mallet with 
whic 
His Masssty, Kine Cuarirs tuk SECOND, 
levelled the foundation Stone of 
St. Pavi’s Catnepran, A. L. 5677, A.D. 1673, 
Was presented to the Old Lodge of St. Paul’s, 
now the Lodge of Antiquity, 
acting by immemorial Constitution. 
By Brornzr Srr Curistorpuer Wren, R.W.D.G.M.,, 
Worshipful Master of the Lodge, 
and Architect of that Edifice.” 


OPENING OF THE LANGTON-WoLp TuMuLUs.— 
The great burial-mound on Langton-Wold, which 
has for a long period formed the most prominent 


object of the only oolitic ridge in the East Riding, | 
has been opened for scientific purposes by the 


Rev. W. Greenwell, M.A., of Durham. The de- 


ductions resulting from his examinations are | 


that the tumulus contained the bodies of two 
distinct tribes of Britons; that it marked a 


transition of the tribes; and that it was used in | 


the north for numerous Anglo-Saxon deposits. 
In all, British and Saxon, there must have been 


considerably over a dozen interments ; and it is | 


a singular fact that the Saxon pottery was 
found exclusively on the north and east sides. 


This is the first tumulus opened by Mr. Green- | 
well, which contained unburnt British bodies, | 


and it is inferred, that the pexiod represented 
from the primary long-head male burial to the 


| Saxon interments was at least 2,000 years. The | 


absence of flints is remarkable, especially as 
flint implements abound on the wold adjoining. 


A New ArmospHeric Ramway.—A new rail- 
way, worked by stationary steam-engines, has of 


near Camberwell-gate. This railway is the in- 





It is as follows, and I believe will | ~ 


Coles 


| late been exhibiting at No. 338, Albany-road, 


fact that one of the most abundant materials in| yention of a Mr. Halliwell, and is worked, some- 
nature—iron—is the strongest of all known sub- | what like the old atmospheric line at Croydon, 
stances. Made into best steel, a rod one-fourth by forced or exhausted air in a tube which is 
of an inch in diameter will sustain 9,000]b.| placed between the rails, and runs along the 
before breaking ; soft steel, 7,000 lb.; iron wire, | whole length of the line, by which the use of the 
6,000 Ib. ; bar-iron, 4,000 ]lb.; inferior bar-iron, | locomotive engine is superseded. The patentees, 


2,000 lb. ; cast-iron, 1,000 lb. to 3,000 lb. ; copper 
wire, 3,000 lb. ; silver, 2,000 Ib. ; gold, 2,500 Ib. ; 
tin, 300 lb.; cast zinc, 160 lb.; sheet zinc, 


1,000 Ib. ; cast lead, 55 1b.; milled lead, 200 Ib. | 


Of wood, box and locust, the same size, will hold 
1,2001b.; the toughest ash, 1,000]b.; elm, 
800 lb.; beech, cedar, white oak, pitch pine, 
600 Ib.; chestnut and soft maple, 650 lb.; poplar, 
4001b. Wood which will bear a very heavy 
weight for a minute or two will break with two- 
thirds the force acting a long time. 
iron is about ten times as strong as a hempen cord. 
A rope an inch in diameter will bear about 2} 
tons, but in practice it is not safe to subject it 
to a strain of more than about 1 ton. Half an 
ich in diameter, the strength will be one 
quarter as much; a quarter of an inch, one- 
sixteenth as much; and so on.-—American Artisan. 


A rod of 


Messrs. Halliwell and Allison, claim for the in- 
vention that lighter rails and sleepers can be 
used, one half of the coal saved, and the tear 
and wear on the rails made not half so great. 
The tube, which is of cast-iron, is 18 in. in 
diameter, more or less. On this tube is a 
sliding valve of iron, which is so tight, it is said, 
that it will stand as much pressure as any other 
part of the tube. By the old atmospheric rail- 
way, a lifting-valve of leather was used, which 
could not be made tight, and was the main 
cause of its failure. A stationary engine will be 
placed at intervals of five miles, more or less, 
with self-acting valves, so that through trains 
may be run any distance without stopping. 
With regard to the speed of the trains, that, it 
appears, may be carried as high as fifty, or even 
| a hundred miles an hour, 








Gicantic LarcnH.—An immense larch, contain- 
ing no less than 193 cubic feet, has recently been 
cut near Llanidloes. It is the largest of the kind 
on record in this part of the country. 


ImprovED DWELLINGS AND WORKSHOPS FOR 
Artisans.—The Lords of the Treasury have 
signified their readiness to apply to Parliament 
for powers to assist, by advances from the funds 
at the disposal of the Public Works Loan Com. 
missioners, the projects already in course of 
being carried out, providing improved industrial 
dwellings. The condition of the loans will be 
that the bodies to whom they are granted will 
limit the profits of their undertakings to 5 per 
At the Marylebone Vestry a discussion 
arose recently on a motion by Dr. Richardson to 





| invite all the other metropolitan vestries to elect 
'two members each, with their medical officer of 
‘health, to consider the desirability of taking 


steps for the erection of public workshops in the 


artisans who at present worked in their own 


| small and crowded houses and rooms, and as to 
‘the propriety of obtaining an Act for the esta- 


blishment of such workshops, similar to the 
‘“‘ Baths and Wash-houses Act.” It was thought, 
however, that the proposal might be an excellent 
one brought forward as a public institution, or 
started by a limited liability company, but one 
quite beyond their province as a parochial 
Board, and a motion as to it was negatived by a 
large majority. 





TENDERS 


For repairs, &c., to houses at East Greenwich, for Mr. 
Child. Mr, Thos. Dinwiddy, surveyor :— 

Hudson 
Canham 
Jarrett 

Walsh 
Gibbs 


oooooo 








For additions to residence, stabling, and offices, St, 
Neots, Hunts. Mr. Robert Hutchinson, architect :— 






RE Re aE £1,040 0 0 
Osborne 1,039 0 0 
Balmer....... 930 0 0 
Jackson ,,.. 839 0 0 
Wildman 800 0 0 





For the erection of farm buildings at Easton, Hunts. 
Mr. Robert Hutchinson, architect :— 


URINE con stabiousecés-saneve .. £863 10 0 
Balmer ..... . 78613 0 
SPIEL \si: ncnningnceaiinbieeaamnatéer 743.0 0 
Richardson ......... piakuetbacberses 736 0 0 
Bridge & Whiteman ................0 659 0 0 





For the erection of stables, carriage-house, and offices, 
at Abbotts Ripton, Hunts. Mr, Robert Hutchinson, 


architect :— 
Balmer & Rowe .............2..++ see... £368 10 0 
Allpress on. ae 0 0 
Maile ....... 318 0 0 
Bridge & W 309 0 0 








For house at Rossway, near Great Berkhamstead, for 
Mr. C.G. Hadden. Messrs, Hine & Evans, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 

MINE Snikosecnsacksuisusveaebwodecewil £4,365 0 0 
Young (accepted) 3,900 0 3 





For boys’ national school, Putney, Mr, 8. J. Laforest, 


| architect. Quantities supplied :— 






MEME scalevardchsvcrdheccosete wth 8 
creceeee,, dhe re 1,167 0 0 
eee 1,092 0 0 
Sims & Martin ........ 1,057 0 0 
RS SE 950 0 0 


| For six cottages, Deptford. Messrs. Chadwick, Bro- 


thers, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 


Rudkin £1,296 0 0 
Gorett ....... 1,180 0 0 
- 1,080 0 0 
Ramsay 1,000 0 0 
) CT ee 999 0 0 
Bunyan ....... 943 0 0 





For alterations, &c., No, 232, Tottenham-court-road, 


for Mr, A. Cottrell. Mr.C. Bradley, architect. Quanti- 
ties not supplied :— 
Dabbs lla ainei aiid sensei £622 0 0 
SEMIGON | ccssrsasecsoses .. 550 0 0 
Ramsay (accepted) 622 0 0 





For the erection of an engine-house, boiler-house, coal- 
sheds, and boundary-walls, at Croydon Waterworks, for 
the Croydon Local Board of Health, in accordance with 


plans ——- by Mr, Baldwin Latham, C.E. :— 
TMI ani cic ts cresntndscnithanniesdvehdeuse £9,150 0 0 
SO RR II Me 00 
Simms & Marten ..... 00 
ee eres , 0 0 
Bennett (accepted) ............... 0 0 









For national schools and teachers’ residences, Walt- 


hamstow. Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— 
oe Se ener £2,980 0 0 
pO RE . 2,900 0 0 
Axford & Co.... .. 2,840 0 0 
OGG ianiddtnsnticietosbldnadsisivs A 795 0 0 
Killby . 2,793 0 0 
Turner . 2,755 0 0 
Reed....... wee 2,676 0 O 
BD Avcsimuvinndioniniin apa DD 











